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NICARAGUA 

NEW PEOPL?: ' S CULTURE EMERGING m NICARAGUA 

, - by Sarah Plant 

Liberation News Service 

MANAGUA, Nicaragua (LNS) — Hopping off the 
plane in Managua, you gazie up to an overpass with 
a massive banner welcoming you to Free Nicaragua, 
framed by waving people. A strikingly, new cultural 
face is emerging here, only 10 months after the 
Sandinista National Liberation Front (FSLN) toppled 
the repressive dynasty of Anastasio Somoza. 

■ , ^ • ■ ' 

Cigarette and liquor ads sporting women in 

bikinis are now prohibited; instead, the new Govern- 
ment of National Reconstruction has dotted the 
roadsides with huge, brightly painted billboards pub- 
licizing the literacy campaign. Even the bullet- 
scarred buildings- boast the recept change, still 
scrawled with political slogans spraypainted clan^ 
destinely before the victory last July. And new 
street signs bear the names of fallen Sandinista 
fighters, in white lettering on a background of red 
and black — the colors of the FSLN flag. Intricate 
murals with political then^s brighten walls and parks; 
sounds of voices and guitars fill streets^^ homes 
and schools with the same songs that landed many in 
prison or exile only months ago. 

VISIT TQ A "PEOPLE'S CULTURAL CENTER '* 

Having arrived in the rainy season, we find oitr- 
selves eanght in a heavy downpour one afternooj;i and 
decide to flee by stuffing ourselves into a bus 
headed south for Granada# Wander ipg around this 
Spanish-colonial st^le city, we peer up at a white 
mansion with a huge! banner strung across its sky-high 
arches. A young Nicaraguan spots us and invites us 
into this People's Cultural Center, part of a network 
established soon after the victory by the new Ministry 
of Culture and local mass organizations. Inside, 
statues scuf|i^ted centuries ago by indigenous Indian 
peoples sit^on exquisitely tiled floors; large mir- 
rors framed in g61d filigree still decorate the walls. 

^ ■ ■■ ■ 'v ' ■ ' 

"It used to be a fancy social ;"club-^-a dis traction 

for the bourgeoisie and their children^" says Fran- 
cisco Medina, coordinator of propaganda at the cen- 
ter. "The first Somoza (Anastasio Somoza Garcia, 
father of the dictator ousted last year) used to co,me 
here for entertainment. There are even epople who ' 
say that in this club, they laid the plans to assassi- 
nate Sanding (the revolutionary leader for whom the 
FSLN is named) ^ 

Francisco is one of many who helped take over this 
building last July, proclaiihing it a people's cul- 
tural center, with the support of the local Sandinista 
Defense Committee (CDS). There are sixteen People's 
Cultural Centers’ throughout Nicaragua, each in charge 
of one or more cultural hOfiais like this one. 

Students from Granada come here every day for 
classes in music, fine arts and theater, paying a 
nominal fee, only if they can affOr*d it.^ "Promoters 
of culture*' work at the center for litfle or no wages. 
In and outside the center, presentations, meetings 
and rallies are know as ''political-culfe^aj "events . " 

^ile few countries in Latin America have a 
Ministry of Culture, the new government set one up 
soon after the victory, with an eye : tpward abolish- 
ing U.S. domination in cultural as well as political, 
social and economic spheres . In the wake of 45 years 


of rule by the U. S .-s’ilpp'grted Somoza regime, the 
new government faces overwhelming., social and economic 
problems, including severe unemployment, health and 
nutritional needs, a foreign debt of $1^6 nillion, 
and a 55 percent national illiteracy^f^^ that 
reached 80 percent in some remot^’ ay.eas . And yet 
culture is given a prominent voice, ;seen as a key to 
rebuilding and unifying this countrjj; that once ser- 
ved as a personal playground for ;the Somoza dynasty. 

"Under Somoza, society wasn'fe human; people did 
not have the bksic necessities of life,." Francis eg 
Medina explains. "Our culture reflected the eco- 
nomic system — the North American corporations and 
the dictatorship. Radio, television, music, film, 
theater, and poetry all reflected the interest of 
"the capitalists and Somocistas (those who supported 
the Somoza regime). All the images on television 
showed #hat was in style in the United States: 
fancy hotels, fashionable clothes, furniture. Music 
was almost all sung in English— North American dingo 
music. Grand Funk, and Three Dog., Night. And the 
movies they showed were full of violence and drugs . 

In the schools," Francisco concludes, "they didn't 
tell us the truth about our own history, the Sandin- 
ista struggle, or the values that are important to 

To visiting North Americans, the marked absence 
of those same U.S influences is now striking and 
refreshing. We find ourselves repeatedly and jhap- 
pily amazed to turn on the radio or tv and actually i 
agree with hews editorials, to feel personally con- 
nected to the music being aired. But a cultural 
transCormation can’t occur overnigllt^some of the 
abfisive U.S. -style films, for example, are still 
being shown ^ptil contracts with Metro-Goldwih- 
Meyer run their term. In the futu:te, local cultural 
centers, with representatives from mass organizations, 
hope to help regulate the exploitive images that 
saturated all forms of medi^'under the dicatorship. 

We head farther south to San Juan del Sur, a fish- 
ing town embracedpby mountains on Nicaragua's Pacif- 
ic coast. There, we rent a room above the home of 
Guadalupe Morales, who is the coordinafor of her 
block association, part of the local Sandinista 
Defense Committee network. And, like so many people 
we Lappen to meet, she participates in the literacy 
campaign, teaching a 50-year old man and an 11-year 
old girl two hours a night. 

This massive "cultural insurrection," launched 
only months after the victory, is the pride of 
every Nicaraguan we speak to. In this country of 
2.5 million people, there are at leat 150,000 
"teachers": 80,000 belong to brigades 

countryside for about six months. These "brigadis- 
tas" learn to help peasants with manual labor Ju ring 
the day, and teach reading and writing two hours a 
night. The "popular literacy teachers" stay in the 
citi^es, teaching workplaces or after hours in the 
evening. ' 

The Ministry of Culture and the Sandinista Youth 
organization cont#itaute €o Che literacy campaign 
with Mobil Brigadesr-several hundred people who 
bring music, dance, folklore, theater, poetry read- 
ings and other political-^cultural events to the 
countryside. In some areas, they've brought songs 
to build consciousness among peasants during a dif- 
ficult harvest; elsewhere, they generate socio-dramas 
as a means of ironing out problems between literacy 
teachers and students . 
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Sittiiag outside in rocking chairs one night, 
Guadalupe helps me le^rn the tmsically intricate FSLN 
anthem we've heard people, sing after every political- 
cultural eVent and gathering, Like most' people who 
live in arehSi where fighting.,was heavy during the 
war, Gua^lijfpe is highly politicized. "Revolution 
means a change in consciousness," she explains. "Wd 
can I t live hy the mores of old any more, the old 
regime was corrupt in every way." 

■ \ ^ . ' ' ' ■ ■■ ■■ \ ■. " ^ V 

She bears fresh memories of the havoc created by 
the war in this port city, where 3,000 of Somoza's 
: National Ghard launched a mass exodus by sea after- 
discovering that the. FSLN- had won. In nearby Rivas , 

, she tells ds, they dropped a 500-poiind bomb that 
levelled a whole block, including a hospital with 
all the people in it. Residents came home to find ' 
their houses ransacked and picked clean. 

The next day a pickup truck/bus ta^es us to Man- 
agua and frcfei there We head eastward for the Atlantic 
Coast at 4:00 the following morning. Reaching Rama 
six hour^ later, where the road and bijis ride both 
end, we scramble onto a large boat that winds us 
through the Rio Escondido (Hidden River),. The lush 
riveirbank is dotted with thatched-roof houses and 
shacks, built oh stilts to escape the lapping waters 
of the rainy season. The English-named towns remind 
us that the British once controlled this Atlantic 
coastal territory that seems so much like the 
Caribbean. ‘ ' 

In Bluefields, out ears are greeted by reggae and 
calypso radio rhythms , and a d-yrical Caribbean Eng- / 
lish that is spoken by the bilingual bla'afe^ con4unity 
here. We see colorful billboards with the litd'racy 
campaign's local slogan, "A Giant Awakes . " 

Combatihg decades of severe isolation and heglect 
of the Atlantic Coast, the Government of National 
Recohstruction has begun to develop agricultural, 
transportation! health and other programs. Since the 
triumph, the; new government has strung the first 
phone lines connecting the Atlantic coast with the 
rest of the country, and has i introduced national 
tv, local radio, cultural programs and mass organi- 
zations. 


"We're involved in the dialectical process of - 
destroying the culture imposed on us under Somoza, 
and reclaiming and constructing it all over agairt. . 

A people without a culture are incapable of making 
their own history," explains fifrain Oce jo, coordinator 
at the center. ■ Efrain describes the infinite variety 
of vactiyities here: classes and workshops in poetry, 
music, dance, grajpl^ic arts, primitive painting, crafts, 
karate, and bi, lingual theater. "Promoters of culture" 
are searching for lost words to ceremonial dances :: 
still performed by the Miskito people. 

Throughout the country, others are collecting 
songs, stories, popular saying, jokes, and poli,tical 
"grafitfei” some are doing oral histories with older 
peasants who remember the early struggle for liber- 
ation. 

Even medicinal herbs, typical foods, and natural 
fruit drinks are being investigated- "Yelling 'plat- 
anos' (plaintains) in the street is a part of our 
culture, just like the sing_of (folkloric and revol- 
utionary singer) Carlos Mejia Gody, asserts, Luis An- 
tonio Munoz at the People's Cultural Center in the 
northern city of Matagalpa- "We have to reclaim 
everything that is ours." ' ' 

In this land of lakes and volcanoes, known for 
having borne a higher percentage of poets than any 
country in the world, even the police are participat- 
ing in a Poetry Workshop of their own. Often a full 
page of one of the country" s daily newspapers is fill- 
ed with new poems”-some written by anonymous peasants, 
others by prominent figures in the revolutionary j 

government. Nicaraguans are now making their oyn 
films for the first time at INCINE, the new film, ' 
institute; the national iihrary is being revived. And 
now, for 50c to $1 .50. admission, working people ^Can 
attend orchestra, theater and ballet performances 
at the Ruben Dario Theater— a hall that was once Ac- 
cessible to only a select few. - 

Phrases that here in the United States might 
have sounded a bit rhetorical taken on a totally dif-^ 
ferent meaning in this context of rapid social change, 
where people are really beginning to take control 
over their own lives o . ^ 


. . - ■' 'I ■ 

Crucial to the rebuilding effort is a firm commit- 
ment to reclaim and preserve the rich mixture of 
African,! Caribbean alid indigenous Indian GUltures, 
including Miskito, Sumo and others. "We're conscious 
for the first time in Nicaragua that we have not one 
but three national cultures and languages (Spanish, 
English and Miskito), "says' Ernest Cardenal, the | 
wellj-known poet and priest who resisted the Somo^^ * 
dictatorship for years before arriving at his cur- 
rent post as Minister of Culture. 

We’sre arrived in this multi-cultufal city at the 
perfect time; the Ministry of Culture is sponsoring 
a week of activities in Bluefields that will oulmin- 
ate in the yearly May Carnival j At the Ivan Dixon 
People's Cultural Center, we watch, an older black 
woman, Elizabeth Forbes , teaching children the ' tra- 
ditionkl Maypole and ribbon dances. African and 
Caribbean rhythms mark this series of dances around 
a pole or ttee, celebrating the May harvest and 
rainy season. Forbes has fought to revive these did 
rituals that she says were considered "had dances" 
during the Somoza years. We later discover that the 
adults ' very rhythmic and sensual Maypole dance' is a 
mockery of the genteel "patio parties'* of the old 
British bourgeoisie. 

Page ^ ^ 


All this cultural renaissance and repossession 
of what is ours is the work of our revolution," says 
Ernesto Cardenal. "The revolution is culture, ahdi our 
culture right now is revolution." 

. X. . ■- _30-' 


NICARAGUA 


AN 


CULTURAL REVOLUTION IN "A COUNTRY OF "POETS": 
INTERVIEW WITH NICARAGUA'S MINISTER OF CULTURE' 

by Sarah Plant and John Gordon 

Liberation News Service ' 


The following is the translation of an interview 
conducted in Managua, Nicaragua on May 21, 1980 with 
Ernesto Cardenal, Nicaragua's new Minister of Culture 
And internationally known poet and' priest . 

Cardenal 's longtime opposition to the Somoza 
dictatorship has brought him persecution, arrests 
and imprisonment. A former student of poet-monk 
Thomas Merton, Cardenal is known for founding Solenti- 
name, a Christian commuhe of peasant and Indian artists 
on an island in Lake Nicaragua that became a center 
of resistance to Somoza's ruld. It was largely 
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destroyed during the <far. 

Because we did not want to take more than half 
an hour of his time, we weren’t able to delve too 
deeply into the complex questions this country of 
2. 5 million faces, ten months after the Sandinista 
National Liberation Front overthrew "somocismo” — - 
the corrupt dynasty of Anastasio Somoza. But it’s 
clear that the new Government of National Recon- 
struction sees culture as an essential force in 
reconstructing this land that has been scarred by 
45 years of dictatorship and United States domina- 
tion. A cultural renaissance is quickly taking 
root, as the Nicaraguan people reclaim and build 
upon their rich heritage. 

COULD YOU TALK A LITTLE ABOUT THE ROLE OF CULTURE 
BEFORE THE VICTORY LAST JULY? 

Culture was ignored and repressed by^ ’’Somocis- 
mo. ” When they cotj^ldn’t ignore it, they repres^sed 
it. Writers were persecuted ^ — some were in hiding. 
Others' in exile. Some died in the struggle. And 
their books were prohibited. 

I was a victim of that persecution; all my 
books were banned and they burned them. Every 
Thursday there was a book burning. It went on for 
many years,, but gqt: progressively worse. There was 
a time when they prohibited all kinds of books — 
even books by Dostoyevsky or Tolstoy, for example, 
because they were from Russia, things like that... 

IT’S AMAZING THAT THE NEW GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL 
reconstruction HAS SET UF A MINISTRY OF CULTURE SO 
SOON IN NICARAGUA. 

Yes, itjjwas an important and revolutionary 
act of the government tp create the Ministry of 
Culture. Few countries in Latin America had one. 
Costa Rica has" had one for several years, but I 
don’t think it’s been very long, and Venezuela has 
one. After 21 years of the revolution, it was only 
two years ago that Cuba created a Ministry of Cul- 
ture .j There are no other countries I know of in 
Latin America that have a Ministry of Culture. 

I say that this is revolutionary becaujse it 
means that poetry, music, painting, folklore, 
artisanry, plastic arts, dance, and theater have 
significance at a ministerial level. And for the 
first time, films are being made in Nicaragua. The 
Ministry of Ct^tfiire is also in charge of the libra- 
ries, museums, publications and sports. There are 
so many things that I myself can’t keep them all in 
my head! We have 600’\^leople . Besides this office, 
there’s another one in a different building. > 

THE MINISTRY HAS ALSO LAUNCHED MOBIL BRlfiADES., 

WHAT DO THEY d|d? * > ' ' 

The Mobil Btigades go hand hand with the 
Literacy Btigaides. They don’t teach reading and , 
writing, but they bring culture and art to areas 
where the literacy campaign is goidg oh. N)^en teach- 
ers and students hhve time off, the brigaaefe' spon- 
sor cultural events — music, dance, follclore, 
theater,' poetry readings. They’re .bringing culture 
along with literacy. (A massive literacy campaign 
has sent il50, 000 ’’teachers" to the countryside and 
cities an effort to wipe out the national 
illiteracy rate of about 5j5 percent*) 

IN THE UNITED STATES, CULTURE IS USUALLY SOMETHlNb 
TO BE CONSUMED, SOMETHING PEOPLE THEMSELVES DON’T 
ACTIVELY PARTiCIPATfl IN. IT’S DONE BY TELEVISION, 
RADIO AND RECORD' COMPANIES. ' HOW IS THIS GOING TO 

BE DIFFERENT IN NICARAGUA? . ' ' 
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In the United ^Itates , the mh^ses consume culture, 
but it’s bad cultur^e, a ^4;lpe culture. In other words, 
there’s a substantial cultural elite — stupendous, 
cultured. Our idea is that the people be consumers 
of culture, but of excellent culture and that they 
also be the producers of it. 

thi%’’^§?^i^ain areas , '■ 

mostly in poetry. Nicaragua has been a country of 
poets and has an excellent literary tradition. Our 
poets are known around the world. But there was ah 
elite here too — learned poets fxtjW the universities ^ 
Some developed on their own, but t^ey were also pro- 
fessionals of literature and very cultivated. 

Now we have a huge number of poets among the 
people. Their poetry is as gOo,^ as the other kind of 
poetry, but- it’s a different pqie try. 

There are already 25 poetry workshops and more 
than 100 very good, new poets. They’re as good as 
North American poets. Here is a collection of poetry 
from these workshops . These are poets of the people: 
workers, Indians from Monimbo, from Subtiava (a neigh- 
borhood in Managua), OtHera, sire bricklayers, carpen- 
ters, some are domestic wprkers, others are peasants. 
They’re also having workshops in factories and in 
the army. 

The latest wdrl^shop. Workshop Number 25, was 
begun yesterday here in the Ministry of Culture with 
the police! They requested it. I think this is the 
only place in the world where the police are involved 
in the creation of poetry.* I don’t think it’s happened 
even in other revolutionary countries. 

It’s similar with music. There were several 
groups like the Mejia Godoy brothers (folkloric and 
revolutionary singers) and others. But there were 
only a few. Now music, song and theater Mr® reaching 
a popular level; peasants and workers are now doing 
theater. 

But I don’t think the theater is very good yet, 
because theater ip more difficult. We haven’t yet 
reached a level of theater that has artistic rigor, 
but I think we will. We need more training. 

We’re also working with pMj^fi|iang, developing 
primitive, painting in%ariovis workshops . I was just 
called to inaugurate a workifiop this Friday in the 
Plaza Justo Santos in 

WHO PAINTS ALL THE GIANT SfffRALS ON THE WAL|S OUTSIDE? 

Some have been done collectively by groupj^^of 
artists, others by individuals. There’s one tffiSuis 
Alfonso Velasquez Park done in primitive style, with 
scenes of Monimbo (an area ^here the insurrection 
against Somoza first began||; It’s very beautiful. 

Three painters did it. 

WERE THEY YOUNG? . 

One of them is 25, another is about 30, the other 
painter, 40. 

ARE THERE CULTURAL WORKERS WHO WORK FULL TIME? 

Yes. We call them "promoters of culture,’^ since 
their job is to encourage others to be creative. They 
receive very little wages; it’s practically volunteer 
work, they receive SO little. 

They themselves are not ci^Mtive artists in their 
own right. Maybe some of them play a musical instru- 
ment or write their own poems, but they’re not spec- 
ialized in any art. They’re interested in music, 
ballet, painting, poetry, and all fottns of art. It’s 

^ ^ 1986 ' mor e . . . ^ 


■ / '■ V ' , ■I'-; ■ . , ■ • ■ ■ : ■ . ■ ' 

different from people who specialize ip ballet or 
music and are not good proinoters of culture because; 
.they're involved in only their own art. A great 
ballet dancer; won't l^e very experienced in poetry, 
theater or painting. i 

HQW HAS THE COMMI|lCIAL MEDIA CHANGED? WE'VE NOTICED 
THAT THE ADS DON HAVE ANY: NEGATIVE IMAGES OF 
WOMEN, FOR EXAMPLE. AND HOW HAVE RADIO AND TELE 
VISION CHANGED? 

The ads have changed spontaneously, without 
the heed to force them to change. There's been' a 
' decree that there be no pornographic ads or adyer- 
tisihg that degrades the image of women. But a 
decree Irfe® that is vague.' No one has been fined. 
The advertising companies see a new spirit in the 
people, , and Want their ads to appeal to people — 
not to clash with them. They've done it spontane- 
ously. Being the television pf the Sandinista 
Liberation! Front, advertisers have controlled it 
quite a bit. ' , . ' ■ 


Many times, tv programs are very good. You 
can't begin to’ compare them with the horrible pro- 
gr^s that we had before — o^es 'channel was control- 
led by Somoza, and the otheti oh'kjyiel belonged to ' 
a Somocista (supporter of Somoza). 

WHAT INFLUENCE, DID THE UNITED STATES HAVE AT THAT 
; ;Tiip? /' ^ 

Almost all the programs were North American, 
except for the political propaganda and the news. 

All the rest came from the United States. 

WHO MAKES THE DECISIONS ABOUT WHAT PROGRAMS WILL 
' BE/AIRED ; ' 

The Direction of the Sandinista television 
system. And they receive suggestions frcm different 
sectors, including the Ministry of Culture, Some- 
times we've suggestfed that a certain progranii isn't 
very good or that another is very good, end that 
they should air it iqiore frequently. But in general 
we haven't made too many sjuggestions — it's been 
only a few times. , 

IN WHAT WAYS CAN PEOPLE IN THE UNITED STATES HELP 
SUPPORT THE NICARAGUAN REVOLUTION? 

By helping ut fight the boycott by internstion- 
ai news agencies who have a campaign of silence. 

Or if notj those who falsify the reality of Nicara- 
gua, vand who lie in theif reporting. ' There's an 
open and shameless Campaign against the Nicaraguan 
.revolution in the United States and Latin America. 
Here, for example, are some articles written by 
a Bolivian who came here and interviewed me. He 
wrote an article on theliteracy campaign and head- 
lined it "Marxist-Leninist Alienation." 

Here's another interview with me that days - 
"Cardenal: Cubans in Literacy. Campaign. " They ask 
me how many Cubans; there are in the campaign. .1 

say there are 1,200, and that the number is not veyy 
large compared with the total number of those teach- 
ing in the litf racy campaign, which amounts to 
150,000. , ' 

; The interview has an introduction saying I 'm 
a Marxist,, a conimUnist, all that< But it isn't too 
bad, because the interview says 'everything that I 
said. At least it was' left the sariie. 


What yOu^can do (in the United Stapes) is to and 

help fight this campaign and jgive accurate informa- ere 
tion about Nicaragua. .. . ' j 

— ' ^ '■ , V -30-' ' ; ' , V’ / 
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DEATH OF AN, EXPERT VICTIM:. 

, NAfiASAKI RADIATION. CLAIMS' EX-'GI, . 

CRITIC OF GOVERNMENT- LIES AND NUKES 

by Norman- Solomon ' 

Liberation News' Seirvice 

PORTLAND, ORE. (LNS)~''In the last week I al- 
most died two times, e*id I know time is running 
short. ' Harry Coppola spoke into a tape recorder, 
his voice still strong, though audibly short of 
breath. "We must give it tp the bastards and not 
give 'em a minute's rest. Keep them on phe run.... 

No human shou ' suffer the pains of hell likd we're 
suffering. So let's get off our asses and get this 
thing together. I think we can beat them.' We've 
got the Government on the run. They're a bunch of 
iliefs, and we Can prove if." 

Harry died two months latler, in dune 1980. 
iRadiation from the atomic bombj dropped on Nagasaki 
claimed another victim. ' 

Harry Coppola would be celebrating his 60th 
birthday this fall, if he had not been sent into ' 
the core area of Nagasaki as part of a thirteen-mem- 
ber squad of Marine MP| six weeks after a plutpnium- 
nuclear bomb destroyed that Japanese city. 

He kept struggling. throughout his last year, 
when despite the tightening misery he gave hundreds 
of interviews and delivered several speeches in 
Washington and Japan. Harry's- wife Anna, their 
three sons and many others who came to know and loVe 
him feJLt acute powerlessness as he sank into ex|:ru- 
ciating pain, toward the imminept death that increas- 
ingly came to seem merciful in pomparison to the 
brutal torture of bone marrow cancer. Yet he em- 
bodied the transformation of powerless despair into 
determined action. 

GOVERNMENT DENIES RESPONSIBILITY 

The compelling sticking point was not just that 
the U.S. government's own atomic bombs have caused 
such suffering for Harry and other American-occupy- ; 
ing soldiers who were its supposed beneficiaries in 
1945; even more powerful was the .fact — leaving re- 
porters and the g,eneral public shaking their heads 
the more they learned- — that the governmept fights 
these veterans tooth and nail, to their death beds. 

Federal policymakers prefer to further tangle 
themselves in a web of falsehoods, rather than admit 
that the more than 250,000 Veterans exposed to atomic ' 
bomb radiation from 1945 through the end of atmospheric 
nuclear testing in 1962'„have suffered greatly increased 
incidences of capeers, widP;?aEange of Bloodrrelated 

fatal illnesses. As one of the nation's first atoi^ic 
veterans, apd one of. its most optspOken, Harry Coppola 
bOcame a thorPy symbol of truth who refused to be 
passively buried. 

The Miamjl Herald conveyed Harry's disconcerting,, 
acuity when it quOted hi® in a front page, article 
published shortly before Christmas; "Does the govern- 
ment want me dead? They hope' I die tomorrow. Then my 
case is closed, and they've gptpep fid of ope royal 
pain." Recalled the Committee for U.S. Veterans of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki: "The misstatements and out- 

right lies which Qonfrpnted him— from such federal 
agencies as the Veterans* Administration, Pentagon 
and Department of Energy— ultimately served to dis- 
credit their perpetuators . " 


Harry developed ati dePt for inducing exposure of 


the military nuclear establishment’s character. Mass 
media attention grew along with emerging eyidence of 
inordinately high rates of multiple myoloma bone 
marrow cancer among veterans involve^ in post-Bomb 
cleanup in Nagasaki . The government routine deni- 
als. sounded increasingly cold and illogical „ A 
reporter calling the Defense Department for reaction 
late last year asked an official if he was angered 
by the national publicity largely spearheaded by 
Harry’s sharp accusations and unswerving persis- 
tence. Replied ti:|e Pentagon official ”We don’t get 
mad, we get even.’f 

A few months later, apparently, the Carter ad- 
ministration realized that denunciations might be 
damaging among the heavily retirement-aged' elector- 
ate in Florida during the presidential primary campr 
aign. VA administrator Max an unusual 

visit to Palm Beach and met with Harry for nearly 
an hour on March 1. A Jack Anderson .column later 
commented on the political timing of Cleland’s high- 
profile concern; after publication, a Defense Nu- 
clearjAgency officer confided to Anderson associate 
Howard Rosenberg that he was surprised Cleland 
would waste his pime meeting with a ”nut like 
Coppola. ” 

As a political appointee, Cleland may have seen 
some benefits to dishl^ying sensitivity to Harry’s 
plight. But in the long run—as soon as the Flor- 
ida primary was over, to be more_preciye-^ the para- 
meters of the VA head’s concern became apparent. In 
early April, Harry received a repsonse from the VA 
regarding, his appeal . The VA again de'nied his claim 
for be fits for himself and his widow- to-be, ig- 
noring strong evidence linking exposure to residu- 
al radiation in Nagasaki and bone marrow Cancer that 
surfaced three decades later. 

The Veterans* Administration sought to justify 
its decision by declaring that ’’service medical re- 
cords, do not reveal treatment for any condition 
which could be considered a result of radiation ex^ 
posure and do not show any evidence of any early 
mainfestation of multiple myeloma. The condition 
is not shown to have become manifest to a degree 
of at least ten percent within one year of the 
veterans* release from active military service.” 

ASj the Palm Beaqh Post noted in an editorial, 
’’Coppola was outragied by this rationale, and right- 
ly so.” The lag time between radiation exposure and 
multiple myeloma is know to run at least a quarter 
of a century. ’’All doctor experts agree that there 
is an incubation period of twenty-five to thirty 
years before it shows up,” Harty responded, ”I’m 
a very bitter man against the government. When my 
country needed me in Guadalcanal I was there. On 
iSougainyille I was there. On Gu^ I was there. I 
was there in Iwo Jima I gave machinegun coverage 
while they put the flag up on Mount Suribachi.” 

The normal medical incidence of multiple myeloma 
among Aplerican males in their late fifties, acknow- 
ledges White House aid Ellen Goldstein, is a ratio 
of less than one-half case per 1,000. By now a 
total of five cases of terminal bone marrow disease 
have been discoved among the group of about 1,000 , 

Marines whom eyewitness accounts place in the 
central bombed-out area of Nagasaki at the end of 
September 1945 — -a rate ten times the national aver- 
age, Such evidence has hot made a dent in the 
government’s public stance. 


The governmental intransigence did not surprise 
Harry as time went on, although it deeply disappoint- 
ed him. He recognised that Federal officials are 
committed to maintaining the fiction of ’’safe” 
radiatiGn standards that enable continued operations 
of the nuclear industry. In his speeches, inter- 
views and private conversations , Harry railed 
against all nuclear fission, and spoke disparagingly 
of President Carter’s strong support for nuclear 
power in contrast to his 1976 campaign indications 
to the contrary. 

Much as he battled to avoid it , Harry left his 
widow in debt, with unpaid medical bills running 
into scores of thousands of dollar?. He appreciated 
the occasional financial contributions and many 
letters of support that arrived, often from far 
away. 

Early this year, the White House ignored presentar' 
tion of a petition signed by dozens of prominent 
Japanese scientists and civic leaders, urging help 
for Harry and other U.S. veterans who had been sent 
into Hiroshima and Nagasaki in autumn 1945. Despite 
severe pain, Harry had traveled to Japan for cere- 
monies last year marking the th||trty-fourth anni- 
versaries of the atomic bombings.. The outpourings 
of heartfelt affection from Japanese people in all 
walks of life deeply moved him. 

Even after death, Harry Coppola’s voice will not 
be stilled. He inspired people to think about what 
they had avoided coming to grips with;, he motivated 
many already concerned about nuclear dingers to re- 
,alize more fully that impacts of radiation are not 
abstractions , that its victims are not mere statis- 
tics, His successih Reaching a wide audience con- 
tinues past his funeral. A few weeks before he died 
a film crew from the CBS program Sixty Minutes inter- 
viewed him at his home; in the fall, tens of liiilitoni 
iSfef^i^vision viewers will hear from Harry, catching 
some intimate glimpses of his warmth, courage, 
commitment and vision. Many will be changed by the 
experience. 

Harry would have liked eulogies that gave him cre- 
dit for what he had done, who he had become; he 
recieved lots of them, ahead of time, in the last 
year of his life. But the kind of tribute he wanted 
most of all- — a non-nuclear society— ^has yet to be 
accomplished. 
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BLACKS /LABOR /WOMEN 

"WE WON'T BE SLAVES ANYMORE" 

LAUREL , MISS . STRIKER SEEKS SUPPORT 
FOR 15 MONTH STRUGGLE 

by Ena Fox': 

NEW ¥QRK (LNS)- — ”I’d rather be on the picket line,” 
admitted Gloria Jordan, a worker and union vice- 
president in Laurel Mississippi. Instead, she is 
travelling across the country, seeking the support 
that she sknows will ”be a bighAlp to the strikers.’ 
This is the kind of commitment and sacrifice that 
may help explain T^hy more than 200 women workers — 
mostly Black — -have maintained their strike against 
the Sanderson Farms chicken processing plant in 
Laurel for the past 15 months. 


Jordan is one of the strikers. She ’’slaved” 
seven years for ’’Massa Little Joe” Sanderson cut- 
ting open chickens, before walking out for a dece nt 
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contract on Febroary 275 1079. "Inhumane working con- 
ditions" and "human' dignity" are some of the worda 
Jordan frequently used to explain the strike. As vice-^ 
president of Local 882 of the International Chemical 
Workers Union (ICWU) representing the Laurel workers, 
she spoke with LNS when her travels to bro4den sup- 
port for the Strike brought her to. New Yorlc City 
recently. ; ■ - ' 

PLANTATION CQTOITIQNS SPARK RESISTANCE - ’ 


"Rosa Crd2*s mother died. Rosa took t|hree days' 
o^f and when she went back she was fired. . .|We had 
/another/ worker at Sandlerson Farms Live years , Jd- ^ 
anna Yates, who w^s three tiionths pregnant, and she 
had a miscarriage because the foreman refused to let 
her go to the 'bathroGtn, Ibis is what Gloria meant 
by inhumane working conditions and the seven-year-old 
contract that "was just a pile of garbage." j 

j ■ There are no safety measure , no seniority . A 
worker can be counted absent for being less than ten 
minutes late. Three absences' in 60 days warrants 
dismissal. Wages average $3.10 an hour . The 350 em- 
ployees at Laurel work hard processing 100,000 chick- 
ens per day, which translates into hanging 140 birds 
a minute or tutting up five whole chickens into parts 
every minute. Under these speeded~up conditions work- 
ers frequently injure themselves using dull and rusty 
knives and scissors which, along with gloves and a- 
prons, are handed out only once a month. Jordan 
described : ’ "The first day of washing the aprons in 
cold water they would t0ar all to pieces, and that 
would leave us the rettiainder of the_ month with no'^ '[ 
thjing to protect Gurselves in thaf chicken blood. 

And the gloves would tear ... and working in that hot 
Vchickeh/ blood , our bodies would break out in 
chicken rash." 


Workers were allowed to leave the line to use 
the toilets only three times per week outside of the 
two short breaks and lunch break each day. This rule 
was, responsible for Joanna. Yates ' miscarriage and 
caused another worker to foul herself on the line. 
Rarely did Jordan mention wages ; the gri^evances con- 
cerned the denial of human dignity,' j 

"The sexual harassment was ^anotherT one of the 
conditions of the job. "Ihe foreman would make passes 
at you, and if, you didn’t let him dp ^hat he wante4 
^faen he would put you to doing something you wasn’t 
able to do. If you had hayf ever (making you allergic 
to chicken feather), he would put demands on you-r’I 
will put you back there hanging chickens if you don’t 
put up with me* — ’^<1 he would be fumbling all over 
your breast, going all under your clothes, just 
standing there in public." Employees who protested 
or physically defended themselves against sexual ad- 
vances were terminated in some eases. 

Jordan often referred to Sanderson Farms as a 
"plantation," where interactions between the white, 
male bosses ^nd the Black women who were most of the 
workers, were a reminder of the pld mas ter /slave 
relations. ^ 

"Little Joe" SAnderson, Jr . , grandson of the 
original Sanderson, likfis to refer to the workers at 
the processing plant asf'-”his people." Ln line with 
this attiutde, he has been fiercely anti-union. He 
retains a union-busting firm which destroyed a union 
drive in another Sianderson faetoty in Hazelhursf, 
Mississippi, , and has employed scabs at slightly high- 
er wages to break the strike— ^ and union--" in Laurel . 
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While two out of the, three Sanderson Farms factories ^ 
have unions, the terible contract at Laurel indicates 
that Sanderson has still managed to maintain the old 
plantation ways, 

"WE COULD SURVIVE AS UNION" 7 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

The ICWU organized the Laurel poultry workers in r 
1972, which is the same year Gloria Jordan started , . 

working there. While Jordan admits openly that the 
union has been weak, particularly in its leadership, 
she views the union as an essential source of strength 
for the workers. 

She joined the ICWU i 1976 and she explained her 
attitiudes then: "We felt like the ICWU was a source 

that we had to use, that couldn’t just sit back and 
say that I’m a Local 882 union member and expect for 
that to be a union. We realized that the union wasn’t 
going to do no more for us %han we made it do. Most 
of the people that belong to the unidn now (who had 
previously dropped out because of the union’s weak- 
ness) — at the last minute they realized we could sur- 
vive as union and make it move. And, conditions got 
so bad we did .make that move, standing together when 
we came out andm0stit1)f us are still out ." L* * 

Just before ,,±^6 workers went out on strike, only 
37 of them belonged to the union; in the course of 
threedays they persuaded 208 people to join them in 
the labor action. And although many of^tthe strikers 
were not dues-paying union members, "the ICWU (paid 
strike benefits to) every worker th^t came out on 
strike, provided they walked the pick^tlip®**’ said 
Jordan. 

KLAN TERROR + POVERTY PUSH STRIKEBREAKERS 

Of the, original strikers, only 12 have gone back 
across the pi4ketline, and Little Joe has hired new 
people to maintain his workforce. Most of these 
strikebreakers are poor Black women from the surround- 
ing rural areas, . "They still have white workers in 
there, but its ir^stly Black people that goes in from 
these areas," explained Jordan. , "It’s very hard to 
hold a conversation with these workers; they feel 
fearful of us . . They have been told by the plant 
manager' and suiArvisors not to be caught talking with 
us, that we’re just trying to get their jobs. The 
m^in reason they strikebreak is thqt they’re poor 
and they’te working there out of fe^r of dealing with 
the Klan. . . ." r 

Jones County, in which Laurel is located, has A . 
history of Ku klux Klan activity directed againi^t 
union and civil rights movements. In the late 40s 
the KKK attempted to stop the CIO organizing drive; 
in 1967 the KLan -tried to take over a wildcat strike* 
by Black and white pulp-wood workers at the local 
Masonite plant and successfully aided management in 
breaking the stilke; and Laurel ’s home-grown Klans- 
man, Sam Bowers, had a hand in killing three ^civil 
rig^s workers, Andrew Goodman j Michael Schwerner, 
and' James Chaney in nearby Neshoba County in 1964^ 

Charles Noble is another Klansman, who was ac- 
cused — but later acquitted — -of murdering local NAACP ^ 
leader Vernon Dahmers . Noble is now plant super- 
visor of Sanderson Farms in Laurel. According to 
Jordan, Noble has been r^ponsible for intimidating 
the strikebreakers, i^ lu^ding the burning of one 
worker’s home.’ Ann-Marie, a worker at Sanderson 
for ten years, had always crossed the picketline, but 
she had also quit several times during the strike and 

more . . . 


been threatened by Noble. Marie and her mother ’’deep- 
ly felt” that Charles Noble was the reason. The fore- 
man at the plant refused to let Ahn-Marie go home when 
she received word on the job that the house had caught 
fire 5 /and firemen al1|rjed in two counties never re- 
sponded. 

”We had been out on strike a whole year when this 
happened, Ann-Marie was the person who trained every 
person who had to hold that line once we came out on 
strike. She had become something like a leader and 
she could have led every one of the workers out of 
there by just continuing to quit. So that was one 
way of Charles Noble stopping her from quitting . And 
since that titte we haven’t had any them quit. And 
Ann-Marie stopped quitting.” 

Fear of the Klan has also made it difficult to 
build strong support in the local Black coitmunity for 
the striking poultry workers. ’’Even before these 
incidents (at Laurel), the people around Jones Couttty 
were well aware of the Klan. From the civil rights 
movement they ate well aware of the Klan... It whs 
daily talk and Knowledge on the job that — ’hey you 
know that’s a Klan (Noble) and you better be careful 
what you say. ”’ 

Despite the problems with scabs, racism end pov- 
erty, the poultry workers at Laurel continue to walk 
the, picketline after -IS months«» ^ Forty strikers re- 
ceive $30^35 per week from the strike fund; the re- 
jmaining strikers have taken other jobs to make ends 
meet. ’’And, it is hard, because these people is poor 
and most of these women is single, they’re the sup- 
porters of their children— some of ^ them have three 
and four. . Jordan herself has three children, her 
husband is disabled, and ^he is one of those receiv- 
ing the meager strike benefits. 

Jordan is very liiuch encouraged by the national 
support shown at the May 17th rally of 4, 000 /n Lau- 
rel, and in the understanding response of people she 
has talked to in Ann Arbor, Michigan, Detroit , Cali- 
fornia, Washington, D.C. and New York City. 

’’They believe that the Klan activity is some- 
thing that has got to be fought and being fearful ,is 
not going to overcome them,” Jordan continued thought- 
fully. ”I’ve learned a great deal and I feel my tra- 
vels would be a big help to the South, because 1 have 
no intention of i just sittin’ back, keeping my know- 
ledge of what I’ve learned about how to keep a people’ 
survival and(yet) not be repeating life arid’ history . y 
What the Laurel strikers are- do^itig is a great move 
for the South, ” 

If the workers . force Sanderson to bargain with 
them fairly, they will have taken a step for organi- 
zed labor in Mississippi, where only 11.6 percent of* 
the non-agricultural workforce is unionized. And 
they will have broken one link in the pattern of 
racial oppression in the South. 

Jordan urged supporters to give the workers of 
Laurel a”vote of encouragement,” to write letters to 
the strikers and the ICWU, donate funds and send 
^children’s clothing. At the same time, the Committee 
for Justice in Mississippi, which grew out of the 
May 17 rally, “is organizing’ a South-wide boycott of 
the two brand names under which chickens produced at 
Sanderson Farms are sold — -Miss Goldy and Southern 
Beauty. 

Jordan was asked if she expected the strike to 


won, because we came out for self-dignity. And we 
took that by coming out on strike. But winning a 
decent contract .. .well , as the workers say, we won’t 
work under slavery conditions. Slavery’s over, we 
won’t be slaves anymore.” 

Letters of support for the Laurel strikers may be 
sent to the Workers of Local 882 of the ICWU, 226-D 
Ellisville Blvd. , Laurel, Mississippi 39440o Those in- 
terested in support work in the New York area should 
contact the New York/Laurel, Mississippi Strike 
Support Committee, P.O. Box 947, New York, New York 
10027. 
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MILITARY/THE DRAFT 

REGISTRATION BECOMES LAW: 

WHAT YOU GoflNA DO WHEN THE DRAFT COMES ROUND? 

by Bill Koehnleitt 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— President Jimmy Carter signed on 
the dotted line July 2, resurrecting an institution 
many thought had been permanently laid to rest by the 
Vietnam war and the massive opposition to it here in 
the U.S. Registration for the draft is now just a 
trip to the post office away for an estimated four 
million young men born in 1960 and 1961. 

Although the draft has been operative since the 
early 1970’ s and registration has not been required 
since 1976, The Military Selective Service 'Act of 
1971 has remained in legal effect, and any future 
plans for registration and conscription will be car- 
ried out withfn the framework of this law. The de- 
bates and the votes in the House of Representatives 
and the Senate focused on financing of registration 
and not on the enactment of any new Selective Service 
legislation. 

WOMEN OUT, UNDOCUMENTED IN ^ 

One of the biggest debates has centered around 
the registration and induction of women. Carter had 
proposed that women should no longer be exempt, but 
this proposal was defeated by the Senate. Armed Service 
Committee in April. In order for women to become 
draft eligible. Congress would have to amend or re- 
write the Selective Service Act and it seems impro- 
bable that this will happen in the foreseeable future. 

The other avenue--, that could still lead 'to fe- . 
male registration is a court challenge. The Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union intends to file a suit in 
the U.S. SlJpreme Court challenging^ the constitution- 
ality of the all-male draft. Although most of the 
people involved in the anti-draft movement oppose 
registration and conscription of anyone , many feel 
that the ACLU suit is a good one, for in addition to 
jamming up the government’s registration plans with 
a major, and perhaps time-consuming, court case, the 
suit could be tied directly to ratification and" 
passage of the Equal Rights Amendment. 

This suit does not, however, have much 
chance of . succeeding . According to Kathleen Gilberd 
of the National Lawyer’s Guild Military Law Task 
Force, the courts have, in the past, usually given^ 
priority to ’’military necessity” rather than to any 
constitutional considerations , and she feels that 
the current case will not be any different. 


end in victory. ”l feel like the strike is already 
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Even if women remain exem from draft regi^tra- 
tion> there is a new group c^f people who will be af- 
fected very directly, Proposed federal regulations 
will require undocumented workers and other "illegal 
aliens" to register for the draft, even though they 
will be, by statua exempt from induction. For these 
people, the law presents a very real and immediate 
threat, for Selective Service records could then be 
turned over to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service to be used against them in deportation or 
other punitive proceedings . 


THE MECHANIQSj QF REGISTRATION 


The actual registration and draft mechanism will 
be considerably different from that of the Vietnam 
War years . The administration’s proposal will requi- 
re all men alges 1^ and 20 to Register at local post 
offices ^during a five day period this summer. Even 
though 18-year^olds land those between 21 and 26 are 
legally liable, plans for registration and/or induc^ 
tion of these age groups are not yet being cpnsider- 
ed. The Defense Department claims that there would 
be enough available manpower in the 19 and 20 year 
group to meet its projected needs. There are about 
four millioti 19 and 20 year old males in the United 
States. If additional manpower is needed after the 
pciol of eligible 19 an^ 20 year olds is exhausted, 
tM 18 year old age group would be second in line to 


be called up j and then 21 to 26 in ascending order. 
ClJnder specific circumstances, as outlined in the 
^5 Act, ceftaift men, for eKample doctors and other 
professionals, are draf : eligible until age thirty- 


six) . 


No draft cards will be issued this time around. 
This is a very important point, and probably deliber- 
ate on the government's part, for' 'it eliminates the 
draft car«l cs a conspicious sjrmbol of American 
militarism. ' In addition, the Pentagon is proposing 
that local draft boards will no longer maintain 
separate offices. Instead, they will occupy space 
within the recruitineht centers. 


ample, the cutoff" certain 
that you will be xf yout number is 
130 or less. .. ■4. > 


If you do get d^af^i^d, tHe fj^st thing .that you 
vrill receive is the.jictjj,^! '^drder to Repor for In- 
duction." Previous iy, draftee® ret®iy®d # hotice to 
report for a pre-iijdvi.ctioii phy%icel. e«am, and it was 
at this exam that it deteriained if^you were 
eligible for military, fetyice. If ycu were eligible, 
you were classified/J^^fs'^hdiwere ■'’^rafted .''A^pUt a 
month or more later, "‘^rthopgh there were numerous 
cases j^here men rec(^v^d/th^S^it> in4hc|:f5p^ others in 
two weeks’! or less-. ; f pf thi,^ type of 

regis^fation, states" 

that it allowed potential draffi^^ tlate to work o|J 
getting out. ■ ' • 

This tiroe» however , .you will, have only about 10 
to 15 days to pfepar,e,.edfficiei^t,ly.. There will be 
no pre-induction phyOi|:f.|., iAfte5''reheiyihg the in- 
duction notice you, will iepprt to an Armed Froces 
Entrance and Examinaatip^ , Station where you 'will be 
given the physical: .If ybu passy you * r® in the army 
now — immediately , not in a few days or a few weeks. 
You will be taken away that day to begin six to eight 
weeks of basic training. 


Actually, you are not in the army until you step 
forward and take the oath. Draft resisters might want 
to keep this in raindi'. If you refuse induction before 
taking the oath you will be tried in a civilian court. 
If you refuse after taking. the oath, however, you will 
be tried under military law at a court martial, since 
technically you are no longer a civilian. This aspect 
of' resistance cannot be stressed enough. Regardless of 
how you feel about ay.® fcfl of justice, you 

will receive a juf'y ijfiAl court. The 

"jury" in a court martial is composed of a board of 
career officers who have a vested interest in the 
military system. Military justice ,ia much harsher and 
the penalties mor^ severe,' if iy^iU^PFit. for a coutt 
martial. • ‘ , 


One further legislative °r executive step would 
have to be taken before any of those who register 
could actually be hauled off to boot camp. But with 
names and addresses filed away in Pentagon computers 
and the legal authority for induction already in. 
place, that step could be taken very quickly. In 
the event of war, the president could simply order 
drafting started under the Emergency Manpower Mobil- 
ization Plan. Short of a plausible military threat 
to national secuiifyy CongressJwould have to alloc- 
ate funds for the induction process itself, opening 
the way for , further debate and possible filibuster 
by congressional opponents- of the dra^t. 

IN dASE OF draft; . . 

In either event, the actual draft iriechanisnl will 
be similar to the lottery that was instituted in 
1969, and will pperate something like this: ^^orking 

with the pool of jmen who have registered. Selective 
Service will holA a national lottery to determine in- 
duction sequence. Each date of the yearwill be 
drawn randomly and assigned a number. For example, 
if May ID is drawn first and you were bdrn on May 
10 1960 or 1961, you will be number one and first 
to, go. If December 5 is drawn second, all those 
born on, that ' day are nexki and so forth up to 365. 

The numerical cutoff point will be determined by 


DEFERMENTS AND CONSCjEhllOUS OBJEgTIONS 

During the Vietnam War Years, men were able to 
apply for various deferments at the tim^ of regist- 
ration, or at any him,® thereaftejf. This time, though, 
you may apply only after receiving an induction notice. 
In addition, there will be far fewer deferments in the 
New Action Army. Yqu can be deferred for the following 
reason'^ ' if you are the. qole surviving son (of a World 
War II or Korean War veteran who is. now deceased); if 
you are a minister or a divinity studefit; for medical 
or psychiatric reasons; if induction would cause a \ 
severe hardship to ypur family; and if. you have a 
criminal record (alf^io^^h t)(e military has often act- 
ively recruited police records). 

It is still unclear, if homosexuality will be 
grounds for exemption. The Iqw bars from the military 
those who are deemed to le "morally unfit," although 
this provision is no,^ aj^plied specifically or with , 
regularity to gay p^ple> , ,|tein§ gay and getting oyt 
seemi to be pretty |^ch af the discretion of the 
local boards or examing i^tations, ' 

No student/;deferme»ts will be given anymore. 

Also, fatherhood deferments, which were granted routine- 
ly until about 1970,. will not be issued this time 
around . 


Toward the .end of the Vietnam War,' court challenges 


and public pressure 




of Defense 
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to liberalize the criteria for claiming., conscientious 
objector status, and many local boards did become more 
flexible* There are some indications that the Pentagon 
now intends to tighten up the standards although it is 
doubtful that they will be as stringent as they were 
before the late 1960's. 

There are two categories of Conscientious Objec- 
tors. A CO yho is classified lAO is fjt for military 
duty, but in a non-combatant capacity, such as the 
medical corps. A 10 classification will ex^pt you 
from the military but you must perform alternative 
civilian service, often in a program like VISTA. ^Many 
men who plight have applied for CO status were deti|rred 
from doing so because they thought that a belief in 
God or some supreme die ty was a pre-requisite. Al- 
though this was once the case, it is no longer true. 

The law says thdt you can be an athfeist and a c(^n— 
scientious objector. 

There is no single criteria for receiving CO 
status. The, draft board merely has to be convinced 
that your beliefs are that' belief s— — not thoughts 
or opinions . ' Draft boards have often gone out of' the 
way to prove that your beliefs are not sincere or 
deeply rooted. Your belief that war, is wrong ^ must 
have a moral or religious basis, not merely a politic-^ 
al one, and you must oppose all war. Persons who 
challenged the Vietnam War on moral grounds but who 
were not morally opposed to all wars were usually 
denied CO status. 

Another misconception concerning conscientious 
objection is the assumption that you must bd a pacif- 
ist its qualify for that status. This 'is dedidedly 
untrue; you need only believe that war itself ip 
immoral . 

Most draft boards have a habit of grilljing CO 
applicants and baiting them with hypothetical ques- 
tions like, "What would you do if your mother was 
attacked?" ; They also attempt to trap non-rdligious 
objectors and, although it is illegal, there does 
exist an innate bias against atheist or agnostic 
applicants. V This group of COs often has a harder 

time winning that lAO or 10 classification, tif you 
are denied CO status, there are various appeals^that 
can be made ^ For counseling advise, contact Cehtral 
Committee for Conscientious Objectors, 2208 Sowth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19146) . 

As with other deferment applications, CO's can 
apply only after receiving the induction notice. 
Because of the very limited amount of time available, 
potential Conscientious Ob jec tors are advised to be- 
gin preparing arguments now, becAnse if you wait 
until you receive your induction order you will only 
have a few days to prepare. (Thev interview.-|at the 
draft board will be very sHort— only about 10 t© 15 
minutes; applicants are advised to prepare a succinct 
but air tight case, and be totally prepared) . 

REFUGE AND RESISTANCE . ' 

The mass emigration in the 1960's to Canada by 
War resisters is now almost a legend. Many people 
today still consider this g viable option in the ; 
event of draft resumption. iUrtfortutiately, the Cana- 
dian government has stated that draft refusers will 
no longer be accepted. This pbliby was announced 
not so much as a specific reaction to any impending 
draft in the United States, but because of Canada's 
own economic problems. With inflation and unemploy- 
ment critically high, the Ottawa government has de- , 
cided that only immigrants who have a spe cific iob . 
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skill that cannot be filled by a qualified Canadian 
applicant shall be admitted. If you are a doctor, 
engineer, or a scientist, you probably have a good 
chance of admittance but how many people of nine- 
teen years old boast skills such as these? Sweden, 
long a refuge for resisters, has also announced that 
political asylum will no longer be granted, although 
a limited number of individuals requesting asylum on 
humanitarian grounds will be permitted entrance. 

The strongest statement of opposition to regis- 
tration and the draft is non-cooperation and re- 
sistance. The penalty for refusing induction is a 
prison sentence of up to five years. During the 
Vietnam War, though, five year sentences were very 
rare, the average being about 18 months. Most 
draft reslsters and refusers did not go to prison 
but people who are contemplating refusal should be 
prepared to spend time in jail. Don't think that 
you are home free just because the statistics are 
on your side. Jail is always A possibility and if 
you are thinking about making a strong statement 
you must be prepared to face the consequences of 
your statement. Keep in mind, also, that failure 
to register is also a crime, punishable by up to 
five years in prison. 

The government itself estimates that possibly 
10 percent, or 400,000 of the men who are required 
to register' will refuse to do so. There is specu- 
lation that the Justice Department will selectively 
pursue vigorous prosecutions of people they believe 
are active in anti-draft and anti-war work. Cer- 
tainly facilities to prosecute everyone who refuses 
to register, let alone discover who they are, do not 
exist. (If Senate Bills 1722 and 1723 pass, the 
penalties may be lowered somewhat . Section 1114 of 
1722 states that a person who refuses to register, 
report for examination, induction, or alternative 
civilian service obligation of himself or another 
person imposed by a federal statute governing mili- 
tary service ... " is guilty of a Class D Felony (five 
years) during wartime, and a Class E Felony (two 
years) at other times. Also, making a false state- 
ment on the registration form carries the same 
penalties. The punitive provisions of S-1722-23 
will override the provisions of tbe current Select- 
ive Service Act). 

-30- 

(This is an expanded version of an article that 
orginally appeared in the April issue of Inner City 
Light , a bi-monthly alternative paper published in 
New York) . 


SEXISM/ADVERTISING 

INVEST IN THE PHILIPPINES— LAND OF "UNlFOR>T.LY 
PRETTY" SECRETARIES 

NEW YORK (LNS) — It's not unusual to see 
clever double-meanings in advertising copy, as in 
the banner headline in a recent ad in Business 
Week boasting the advantages of investing in the 
Philippines: "We WANT you to take advantage of us." 
But one begins to wonder how literally it< is 
meant to be taken when later on the ad remarks, 

"Our Filipino secretaries are uniformly efficient — 
and pretty." 
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BLACKS /SUPREME COURT 

SUPREME COURT OKAYS GERRYMANDERING 
by Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— -"The message from the Supreme 
Court to the Black folk in this community and to the 
Blacks in the United States everywhere ^ught-'ctO be 
clear, and that is that the Supreme Court of the 
United States is tired of doing for Black foliKs. " 
That was the hitter reaction of white civil rights 
lawyer James U. Blacksher a few days after the 
Supreme Court ruled in late April that the city of 
Mobile, Alabama couldi go back jto electing all five 
memebers of its school board "at ' large" rather than 
from neighborhood districts. 

Blacksher had, argued before the court that such 
voting could be expected to yield the same results 
in the future that it had in the past— an all-white 
board in a city where 33 percent of the voters and 
an evert higher proportion of the students in public 
schools are Black. By a 6-3 vote, the court ruled 
that expectations results were not its depart- 
ment." Under its latest irtterpretation, courts can 
only intervene where dis criminatory intent can be 
proved. , ' 

Whatever the court's interttions, , the effects of 
its decision were felt almost immediately. The Mo- 
bile school board promptly dismissed the two Black 
members who had been elected to represent predomin- , 
atjitly Black. districts. They will eventually be re- 
placed by two new members elected "at large." Given 
the white majority in the city as a whole, and given 
the city's history, of voting along racial lines, the 
replacements will almost certainly be white. 

' But the effects of the decision will extend far 
beyorid Mobile. All' across the Sovii;h, predicts Black 
Mississippi State Senator Henry Kirl(csey, "it is going 
to seriously limit the number of Blacks who should 
be elected to municipal governnient." 

Kirksey qualifies as a ranking expert on white 
techniques for diluting Black doting power in the 
South. For more than 14 years , he led the fight to 
redistrict the state of Mississippi. Finally last 
year he won a decision dividing the atate.into com- 
pact election districts, each of which wouldelect 
a single legislator. Until then, the state had been 
carved into sprawling "multi-member" districts, in 
which concentrations of Black population were out- 
weighed by white votes from other, afeas in electing 
several at-large representatives. Blacks had never 
managed to elect more than three or four represent- 
atives to the 154-member' state legislature, even 
though Kirksey contends any effort to divide the 
state along logical geographic and demographic lines 
"would dhavoidably develop a plan in which at least 
30-40 petcent of Vhe districts would have a Black 
majority." Last November, Kirksey himself was one 
Of 17 Blacks swept into office irt the first elections 
after redisf|||.cting. 

In a telephone interview with LNS , KirksOy em- 
phasized thqt the recent Supreme Court decision only 
applies directly to municipal elections-. Neverthe- 
less, he expects that it could "have an effect at 
the state level in the form of an attempt to return 
to multi-member districts. " And in light of the 
Mobile school board decision he doesn't doubt that 
"the Supreme Court could reverse itself" and allow 
iihe old system to be res tored. For the moment, how- 
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ever, that is not his major concern. 

"I'm not as worried about the possibility of a 
return to a multi-member districting as a^out the 
fact that we have so many cities in this state with 
a 30 percent Black population or even a majority 
Black population that still have po Black represent- 
ation," he explained. Several of those cities, in- 
cluding Jackson, the state capital, were already irt f 
court at. the time of the Supreme Court decision, fight- 
ing to preserve governing boards elected at large. 

"This decision serously aborts our effort for 
ward elections," Kirksey said. , "And it creates an 
intolerable situation for Blacks, who expect to be 
represented and aren"t." 

The decision also creates a difficult, if not 
intolerable, situation for lawyers who have been ' 

fighting to win voting, rights for Blacks. "There's, 
no question but that it's goi^ to make, things much 
harder," commented Laughlin MtlDonald, who works ' out 
of the ACLU's sonthern regional office in Atlanta. 

"A lot of suits are not going to be brought." 

"Prior to Mobile^ you could infer intent," Mc- 
Donald continued. could say , if something looks 

like a duck and acts like a duck, ; then it probably is 
a duck, You didn't have to get the duck's mother up 
on the stand to testify. Fundamerttally, that's what 
you've got to do now. Yop have to put a legislator 
on the stand and have him say, ^We did this to screw 
Blacks.'" ■ , ' . 

At the time of the Supreme Court decision. Me- . ’ I 
Donald told LNS, "we had nine cases pending in which 
dilution was the sole issue." McDonald and his co- 
Ileagues plan to press ahead with all nine, includ- 
ing one in which President Jimmy Carter figures as a 
prime sponsor of "at large" voting, 

. In that case, the ACLU and Georgia Legai Services 
have challenged the way Carter's home county elects 
its Board of Education. Then-Governor Carter and 44 I 
other citizens of Sumter County filed suit in 1972 ask-- 
ing that the existing single-member districts be de- 
clared unconstitutional and fthSt "7411 members be 
elected at large. They didn't actually win court 
backing for their at-large election plan. But they; 
did succeed in proving that the districts were mal- 
apportioned and having them struck down. Three of 
the five districts had Black majorities.', 

Carter and his fellow plaintiffs claimed to have ; 
the best interest df Sumter Cbunty Blacks at heart. 
Voting by districts, they contended, had, installed 
several stauch segregationists on the board. McDonald i 
remains skeptical. The ACLU law suit points out that j 
no Black "as ever been elected to any Sumter County I 

office wliere elections were held on an at-large \ 

basis 1 

The most charitable interpretation McDonald can 
offer for Carter's, involvement is to call it "an 
extraordinarily dumb thing, to do" for anyone sincerely 
concerned about justice. And he makes it quite clear i 
that his own interpretation would be considerably 
harsher, pointing out that Carter was actually "strong- 
ly supportive of Mil-white^/ schools." 

McDonald, is equally scathing, in his assessment 
of "e Supreme Court that handed down the Mobile 
decision, "This court, for all its carping about act- 
ivist judges rewriting the law, did exactly that in 
an absolutely shameless way," he told LNS. "They 
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just rewrote the law that had been in effect since 

1973 H 

One response, he suggested, might be for Congress 
to rewrite the law itself , specifically. outlawing 
discriminatory effects as well as discriminatory ih- 
tent. With backing from a number of Black, Chicano 
and le^l- organizations, McDonald reported, Congress- 
man Don Edwards (Dc-Cal.) has shown considerable 
interest in introducing such a bill, 

Bnt the key to blunting the impact of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling undoubtedly lies with the ability of 
Black people apd organizations to mobilize against 
it and against the interpretation of , history that fed 
into it. As attorney James Blacksher told the Mobile 
alternative paper Azalea City News after tl^ decision, 
"They (the Supreme Court) believe the Civil War is 
over, they believe Reconstruction is over, they be- 
lieve Jim CroX’7 is over and they now believe the c'ivil 
rights movement is over. The Blacks are no longer en- 
titled to consideration in light of 300 years of offi- 
cial oppression . They ’ re just another group out there 
\ like Catholics and Protestants, I suppose." The real- 
ity is something quite different, Henry Kirksey con- 
tends, while rebutting one of the most frequently cited 
boasts of the "New South." 

"It. has been said that Mississippi has the most 

Black elected officials of any state in the country," 
Kirksey said. "Statistically that may be true. Still 
the total nuntter of Black elected officials in Miss- 
issippi represent a population less than the popu- 
lation of Birmingham^ Alabama, which recently elected 
a Black mayor. Until recently there was not one Black 
mayor in Mississippi ^f a town with more than 2,500 
inhabitants. The bulk of the Black population is 

still without representation." 

Apparently the Supreme Court is prepared to let 
them remain that way. Fortunately, it is equally 
apparent that the thousands of Black people who have 
fought for their rights in Mississippi, Mobile, Sum- 
ter County and all across the country are not. Nor 
are they prepared to accept legal me chanistns ufeed to 
. K keep unrepresented. They have had more than 

enough experience with that already. 

"The law was made to keep honest people out and 
to keep evil. Wrong people in, "comments Skip Robin- 
son, president of the United League of Mississippi, 
which has contested elections across much of thati 
state. "But Black Jpeople are a sleeping giant who 
lies in a shallow grave. And one day we will come 
back after them with blood in our eyes." 
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WELFARE RIGHTS 


PENNSYLVANIA GOVERNOl^’S MANSION OCCUPIED 
IN PROTEST AGAINST WELFARE CUTS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — "It would take a visit from' 

God himself to ^ach and every senator in this state 
to stop this bill," Roxahne Jones, executive director 
of Philadelphia Citizens in Action, said of House 
Bill 2044. Short of divine intervention, that means 
Pennsylvania ’ s new welfare bill will cancel all bene- 
fits to "employable" welfare recipients, whether or 
not they are able to find jobs. An estimated 81,000 
people, 42,000 in Philadelphia alone, would be purged 
from the state welfare rolls, each of them losing 
$172 a month in General Assistance (G.A.) benefits. 

Jones, a leader in Philadelphia’s Black community 
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for more than a decade, concedes that "the mood 
is against us. We’re in bad shape." But that doesn’t 
mean she and other welfare righti activists are sit- 
ting back and waiting for the bill to sail through. 
Approximately 50 groups representing labor, social : 
services and welfare rights organizations across the 
state, have formed the Human Needs Coalition, The 
Coalition has been staging marches and rallies against 
House Bill 2044, and recently some of ifs members oc- 
cupied the governor’s mansion in Harrisburg for a 
short time. 

According to the Pennsylvania Welfare Rights Or'* 
ganization, "roughly 160,000 Pennsylvania citizens 
receive G. A. and the number continue^ to grow as the 
number of people who lose jobs and run out of unem- 
ployment benefits continues to grow," GoA. is the 
public assistance program for individuals and couples 
without childreno But G, A. also provides for some 
couples with children who don’ t qualify for Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFQC), 

Governor Thornburgh says that t]is sponsorship of 
the bill is based on the belief that there is "an 
abundance pf jobs for those who are willing to work." 
But Pennsylvania’s unemployment statistics , recently 
put at 7.7 percent, rank among the Ligbest in the na- 
tion. 

Welfare activists were again outraged when 
Thornburgh later suggested that those without* money 
to pay rent "can either leave, or move in with friends 
and relatives," Angered welfare recipients from 
Philadelphia Citizens in Action and Pennsylvania Wel- 
fare Rights Organization took their opposition to 
Thornburgh’s mansion in Harrisburg, claiming that 
’’since Governor Thornburgh is a friend of all the 
citizens in the state," they were "going to take him 
up on his offer and move in." Roxanne Jones ^irecounted 
the June 27 action for LNS. "I said to them,' ’Show 
us the way to the kitchen. We’ve got our food stamps, 
and now we got a place to live. .^All we need is jobs.”’ 
Waiting for the Governor, who never appeared, the 
35 demonstrators passed the time singing, chanting 
"We want a j-o-b so we can e-a-t, ’’ until mid-afternoon, 
when they were politely asked to leave. 

While rallies and action aimed at defeating H.B. 
2044 take place statewide, Philadelphia Citizens in 
Action have beguti to hold a series of night classes 
"to make sure that welfare recipients know that they 
have rights." Jones detailed those rights; in Penn- 
sylvania anyone denied GoA- is entitled to a hearing 
and a medical examination. ’’And every single person 
is gonna take advantage of that hearing and go see 
that doctor. Because we are certainly working very 
hard to make sure thet people’s rights are seen to." 

For now, the fate of the bill, nicknamed "Thorn- 
fare" after the governor, is in the hands of a state 
senate subcommittee, with the last of three hearings 
to be held late in August, Of those in favor of H.B. 
2044, the first hearing featured Pennsylvania’s 
Secretary of Welfare, Helen O’Bannon,. Massachusetts 
ex-Governor Michael Dukakis, *^the celebrity lobbyist 
for HoB. 2044" as one Philadelphia resident put it, 
was flown in to report on the effects of the 1975 
iegislation that eliminated all G.A, in Massachusetts. 
Jones responded to Dukhkis* appearance with a press 
release charging that ’’Massachusetts has nothing to 
teach Pennsylvania except about short-sighted, sim- 
plistic solutions to the real problems of finding 
real jobs . ’’ 
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If Massachi^setts is any indication, the cuts 
proposed in Pennsylvania will mean disaster for 
many. Even Sec^retary O’ Brannon admitted that those 
who were denied' G.A. in Massachusetts "did suffer 
hardships." A study conducted only four montl|s 
after the Massachusetts cuts took effect documented 
those hardships. One 6f:every four (23 perceht) of 
those whose benefits had been canceled was facing 
eviction and almost half were delinquent in rent 
payments. Ip addition, the study identified a 61 
percent incidence of heightened illness , including 
17 percent who were suffering from, malnutrition. 

And those who responded to the voluntary question- 
naire were considered "the upper echelon of those 
cut off froni benefits." 

As for the claim that there are jobs available 
for those who want them, only 12 percent of those 
thrown off well^are in Massachusetts were able to 
find work. And that was at a time when the overall 
economy and job market were considerably healthier; 
than they are today. Six percent of those denied { 
benefits in Massachusetts lancf#^ in prisoh within 
four months — x^h^re the state^'again assumed respon- 
sibility fpr the!|i: room and boatd,^ at a rate con- 
siderably higher than jthe G.A. benefits. 

Today, the savings to the state of Massachu- 
setts are put at $5 .3, million, a figure well below 
the $80. I million per year forecast by the Dukakis' 
administration. An extensive study of Pennsylvania 
recently calculated the savings After the cost of 
medical and vocational tests , appeals and continu- 
ances of appeals, and the increased unemployment 
pa 3 nnents for non-G. A. ' s throwp ■ out of work. The 
result: "All savings would be Consumed." 

In short, Roxanne Jones says, "If they would 
just pay attention to the testimony, adhere to it, 
this bill would never get to the Senate'^ floor. - ' 

"But they won* t," she added realistically . 
^’Because it * s Thornburgh * s special political trick. 
Next year be * s gonna be saying , * I tried to cut wel- 
fare to keep from raising the taxes . *" 

As in the past, Philadelphia Citizens in Action 
and the Pennsylvania Welfare Rights Organization 
will be providing legal assistance or referrals to 
those welfare recipients challenging their welfare 
classificationo According to the Pennsylvania 
Welfare Rights Organization, ’*Many chronically needy 
people, including^' peop with serious mental and 
physical handicaps and people who are vocationally 
unable to obtain jobs, have been categorized as 
’employable. *** 

"I have seen cases I wish you could see, " 

Roxanne Jones told LNS . "I go to church with this 
woman who is so, so sick, yet her status is 'able- 
bodied and ready- to-work.* I wish you could see her." 

Or consider the case of Mrs . B, a woman so 
disabled by phlebitis and generalized arthritis 
that her doctor termed her "totally incapacitated." 

By some "error," the kind^of mistake that occurs 
frequently, she was categorized as "employable." 

When Mrs . B tried to clarify her status in order to 
receive federal assistance, a social security em- 
ployee informed her that "unless she had a leg 
amputated S'be would not be fodnd eligible." 

"That's how caseworkers mistreat people," 

Roxanne Jones remarked. "It's so easy for the gov- 
ernment to let caseworkers make these mistakes . But 
for the government to expect welfare clients to 
take on hearings all by themselves is crazy. People 
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just don't have the resources to go it alone." 

As' aa alternative solution to rising welfare 
costs, Philadelphia Citizens in Action emphasizes 
job training and education "to help welfare recipients 
to become independent, and improve society in the 
proces^s.J’ But they are not expecting that to happen 
any time soon — at least not in Pennsylvania. 

If Roxanne Jones's prediction is correct, the 
subcommittee will recommeafi the bill and Thornfare 
will be on the, Senate flodt in October. "But we 
should tell thi^se guys in Congress," Jones said, 

"that if that ifill passes there's gonna be some 
serious action in this city." 
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HEALTH /YOUTH 

"JUNK FOOD DISEASE" DIAGNOSED IN AMERICAN TEENS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Most American teenagers have 
probably never heard of beriberi, except perhaps be- 
tween yawns and fidgets in a high school social studies 
class. But a recent study by two Cleveland doctors 
indicates that at least some of the ya^ns and rest- 
lessness in American high schools may pe linked to 
a new "junk food disease" — ,a form of "marginal 
malnutrition'' very similar to the thiamin deficiency 
known as beriberi and found most often among Asian 
people who subsist mainly on polished rice. 

In a report in the American Journal of Clinical : 
Nutrit^ the doctors attributed the ailment to 
"a fl^frly average teen-age American diet" high in j 

caldries but low in nutrition. The symptoms, 
according to Dr. Derrick Lonsdale and Dr, Raymond 
Shamberger, can include severe abdominal and chest 
pains, restlessness, lack of sleep, night terrors 
^and nightmare. Those with A^ iamin deficiencies 
cAh also undergo personality^hanges , generally 
bec'dming unusually irritable and aggressive. 

Lonsdale and Shamberger were able to show that 
20 people Who shared the symptoms of the new junk j 

food disease all had thiamin deficiencies. They also f 
all shared poor eating habits. Lonsdale described 
the typical diet: "No breakfast. Maybe a school 
lunch, maybe no^. But lots of dbuglmuts, snacks, 
nibbles, washing it down with sodas and such." 

The'* re&^nt ■ ^^prt has been criticized by several, 
other nutrition experts for exaggerating the scope 
of the problem. Others have called for further study. 
But even one of the critics. Dr. Carroll Leevy of the 
New Jersey Medical College, noted that a 1967 study 
of 642 New York City school children showed 68 percent 
of the Black pupils and 52 percent of the whites 
suffered from thiamin deficiencies, 

"The frightening thing," Lonsdale told a 
Washington Post reporter, "is that the symptoms, all 
in all, were relatively trivial, never life-threaten- 
ing, but nevertheless extremely frustrating .... Since 
many had already received conventional therapy, 
none of them or their parents had thert^i|:|^]!itest no- 
tion their symptoms might be related tb diet." 

After changing their diets, however, most of Lonsdale's 
patients have slowly improved. 
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AGENT ORANGE /VIET nM 

VIETNAMES STUDIES LINK AGENT ORANGE 
WITH CANCER, BIRTH DEFECTS AND MISCARRIAGES 

Researched by Abe and Deborah Weisburd 
Written by Abe Weisburd 

Liberation ^News Service 

(Editor’s note: Evidence keeps piling up that 
U.S. herbicidal warfare against Viet Nam has caused 
a host of diseases in those exposed and their chil- 
dren „ The Vietnames are finding new evidence of the 
relationship between Agent Orange and the many ill- 
nesses visited upon its victims. And in the UoS. the 
National Cancer Institute announced on June 26 of this 
year that two experiments they conducted showed that 
dioxin, found in Agent Orange, caused cancer in 
laboratory animals. Dow Chemical Company, one of the 
major producers of Agent Orange, has conducted 
studies. Predictably, they conclude that the herbicide 
is perfectly safe. 

Agent Orange and other harmful defoliants were 
sprayed by U.S, aircrafts over 3.5 million acres of 
forest in Viet Nam from 1966 to 1975o The i^ertieides 
were used to denude the trees of thieir leaves in an 
attempt to deny cover to Vietnames combatants. In 
the process they exposed as many as nine million 
people to the deadly and crippling effect of the 
chemicals. 

According to U.S. officials, Agent Orange con- 
stituted about two thirds of the 7^ million quarts of 
herbicide sprayed over Viet Nam, Dioxin, (TCCD), a 
deadly poison, and other harmful chemicals found in 
the materials called 2,4-D and 2,4, 5-T which make up 
Agent Orange, interact with the genes and the chroT!| 0 - 
somes, the larger organs and the total human organism. 
Dioxin can cause ulcers, cancer of the liver and 
cervix, senility, birth defects, weight loss, extreme 
fatigue, damage to the sperm and sterility, and a 
severe skin rash known as ch lor acne, as well as other 
diseases. 

Just three ounces of dioxin in the water supply 
of three million people would kill them all. Dioxin 
and other chemicals not only destroyed huge forests 
in Viet Nam, they also seeped into the rivers and 
canals, causing damage to the ecology of the country,) 

NEW YORK (LNS)— "They did it every day, day after 
day, time and time and time again and on the same 
place, up and back and up and back," Dr, Ton That 
Tpng stated angrily in his office in Hanoi, The world 
reknowned surgeon was describing repeated defoliant 
attacks by the U.S, Air Force that left much of his 
country barren and lifeless and millions of his 
fellow citizens threatened by cancer, birth defects 
and a frightening array of other ailments. 

Recently the issue of Agent Orange has hit the 
headlines in the U,S, after veterans exposed to the 
deadly chemical in Viet Nam filed class action damage 
suits against both the U,S, government and the chem- 
ical companies and government agencies alike. Mean- 
while in Viet Nam, although lacking the resources the 
U.S. could bring to bear on the problem. Dr. Tung and 
other physicians and scientist have made a priority 
of researching the impact of defoliants. And they are 
coming up with compelling evidence that the human « 
consequences are far more devastating than officials 
in this country would have us believe. 

During a recent trip to Viet Nam, my wife and 


I interviewed Dr, Tung and others involved in this 
research. On May 20, we spoke at length with Dr, Bui 
Si Hung and his deputy. Dr, Nguyen Chan Ky, and the 
Obstetrical and Gynecological Hospital in Ho Chi 
Minh City (Saigon), That hospital, which takes care 
of the difficult cases of pregnancy from 16 provinces, 
with millions of people, has a special program for in- 
depth studies of the effects of Agent Orange on the 
offspring of the ex-soldiers and civilians exposed 
td the defoliant spray. 

Although -their studi es arc not yet complete, 
and the first results will not he released until early 
fall , Dr . Dung^ and his assoc i a t e s ^ a v e a c c urnu l a ted 
mountains, of data., some of whicd^ i-iade public for 

the first time in our interview. At the same time. 

Dr. Hung stated that his preliminary conclusions from 
evidence indicate a definite link between the spray- 
ing of Agent Orange and sharp rises in birth defects. 

"By the time we finish our first round of stud- 
ies, in September, we wxpect to prove that all the 
increases in the percentages of birth defects are due 
to the contact by a parent — almost always the 
father — with Agent Orange or some other herbicide. 

We also expect to prove that the very sharp rise in 
the incidence of anencephalic fetuses came about be- 
cause both the father and mother had contact with 
defoliants dropped by U.S. planes." 

During the interview we were given information 
regarding the incidence of various birth defects, 
including anencephalic fetuses ( no brain), molar 
pregnancies (no fetal development), molar cancers, 
miscarriages and stillbirths between 1952 and 1953 — 
before the spraying — and after the spraying, for 
the years 1967, '71, '76, '77, '78, and '79, 

The staff presented records of miscarriages be- 
tween 1952 and 1979. In 1952 there were 29 miscar- 
riages in 6495 pregnancies studied, or 0.45 percent. 

In 1967, the first year the defoliants were sprayed 
in the areas included in the study, there were 3594 
miscarriage^ out of 24,345 pregnancies, or 14,76 per- 
cent, Nine years later, in 1976, the percentage 
had reached its height: 2732 miscarriages out of 

13,450 pregnancies, or 20,26 percent — 45 times the 
incidence in 1952. 

The percentage started to dip after 1976, By 
1979 the percentage was 10,84, 

Among the other abnormalities studied. Dr. Hung 
found an increase in Anencephalic fetuses from 0,01 
percent in 1952 to 0,08 percent in 1967, By 1979 the 
percentage had risen to 0.22, 22 times the rate of 
incidence in 1952, For more figures relating to the 
various abnormalities covered by the hospital's re- 
ports, see the accompanying charts. 

Earlier, my wife and I had interViepedf Dr, Ton 
Thet Tung in his office in Hanoi, Dr, Tung, a prom- 
inent cancer surgeon and investigator of herbicide- 
related diseases, said he was deeply concerned about 
the long-term effects of the defoliants on all of 
the victims of U,So chemical warfare. Asked how he 
felt about the damage suits by the U.S. and Austra- 
lian veterans who were victims of the defoliants, 
he said he supported them fully, 

"However," he continued, "the Vietnamese victims 
of U.S. defoliants are much more numerous and suffered 
more direct hits by the toxic chemicals , They also 
should be compensated, as should my government, for 
the terrible losses suffered from the herbicides 
dropped on this country," 
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Dr. Tung showed us charts of his studies relating 
to 1102 veterans who were now working in Hanoi and 
nearby factories. In group A were 836 veterans who ha 
served in the areas in the South which were sprayed with 
Aeent Orange. Of these, 670 married women who came from 
tL North. In Group B, there were 266 who served in 
areas not sprayed; of these, 116 married women also 
from the North. 

The 670 couples in Group A had 43 abnormal births 
out of 1187 deliveries, or 3.6 percent. The^ll6 
couples in Group B had no abnormal births out of 306 
deliveries. While their other studies did' not show 
such wide differences in numbers, all showed that the 
veterans who were subjected to defoliants fathered a 
much greater percentage of defective offspring. (See 
charts) 

Dr. Tung also said atht in all cases of anenceph- 
alia both the father and mother had contact with de- 
foliants sprayed by U.S. planes. He also noted that 
his studies showed that the fathers of a large percen- 
tage of abnormal children were those who were directly 


hit by herbicide spray and spent three to four years 
in the affected areas. 

Commenting on the effect of Agent Orange, 

Dr. Tung said, "Clinically I'm sure that the liver 
cancer of those who had contact with toxic chemicals 
was caused by the herbicides. He also said, The^ 
evidence shows that the number of spermatozoa in the 
semen is considerably reduced in men who had contact 
with Agent Orange." 

In the conclusion of a study on the "Muta- 
genic Effects on the First Generation Exposed to 
Herbicides," Dr. Tung and his coworkers. Dr. Do Due 
Van wrote, "The study of herbicides and dioxin seems 
to provide the real concept that the mutagens of the 
environment can be the principal cause of cancer, 
birth defects, heart disease and senility. 

Dr. Tung and his coworkers began studying the 
aberrations in the structure and number of chromo- 
somes of Vietnamese patients more than a decade ago. 
Since that time numerous scientists have carried out 


cm b««l .n »ppll«> M.y 20. 1P«0 W Dr. B-S. H.., ..d Id, .«« of d.. G,.«»Mad «.d Ob«.W«l H..pl«l of 

Ho Chi Minh City (Saigon) based on pr^andes in 16 provinces. 


Year 


Pregnancies 


Miscarriages 


Stilibirths 


Motor Preg.* Motor Cancer** Anencephalics* 


nn Done Tan province in the Mekong Delta, a buffer zone: before liberation. 700 pregnancies-3 molars-1 cancer case) 

**molar cancer: a cancer that occurs in women as a result of a molar pregnancy 

•**anencephalic fetus: a fetus lacking a brain. (It does not develop to term.) 

to 20.26V. in 1976. 10 years after the spraying started-45 times as much. 

* StiUbirths*rose from a low of 0 . 12 % in 1953 to a high of 1.62% m 1979-19 times as much. 

Motor pregnancies rose from 0.78% in 1952 to 4.60% in 1979-6 times as 

Motor cancers rose from .05% in 1952 to 10.70% in 1978-14 times as much. 

Anencephaiic fetuses rose from 0.01% in 1952 to 0,24% m 1978-24 times as much. 


1979.) 

MliCARRIAGES 


ABNORMAL BIRTHS 


Group A (S36) Men in contact with 
ddoBants in the south. 

670 married women from northern areas not 
sprayed. 

Group B (226) Men with no contact with 
defoliants. 116 married women from 
northern areas not sprayed 


Fffegasiicles 

Abnormal babies 

Pregnancies 

Number 

CBifiMi to term 

Number 

PercenI 



1187 

43 

3 . 6 % 

1401 

214 


Number of 
coiiples 


STEMLITY 
sterile 


309 


345 


36 


15 . 3 % 


10.4% 


670 


116 


23 


3.32% 


1.91% 


Dr TunB noted that the 43 abnormal births at term include: , _ 

AnenSiaUc (no brain), 6; Microcephalia dementia, 1; Anophthalmia (no eyes). 1; HydrocephaUa (excess 

valgum.'^4; Absence of left forearm. 1; Congenital bilateral cataract. 1 ; Harelip and split palate. 4;_Extra fingers. 4; Right upper arm e , . 
rnnaenital heart fti sffl s* 15: Hermaphrodite. 1; Absence of right ear. 1; Mongolism. 1; Paralysis of eye. *• 

D?. Tlmg says that the results of those interviews with the former soldiers justify the complaints of the U.S. Viet Nam veterans. The results 

suggest damage to the first generation through the father. 
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similar studies on animals, the results of which con- 
firmed Dr. Tung*s early studies. 

For example, in 1977, Dr. J.P. Seiler found evidence 
of a 50 percent reduction of the production of DNA 
in the testicles of rats given small doses of TCDD, 
Indeed, there has been some study, reported in sci- 
entific journals, of effects of dioxin on human 
beings. In 1976 Drs, E. Czneizel and J, Kiraly re- 
ported increased chromosomal aberrations in worke^^s 
in a Budapest dioxin plant. 

Dr. Tung notes that many U.S. Viet Nam veterans 
who had served in defoliated areas (Tay Ninh, Da Nang 
and others) complained either that they were sterile 
or that there was a high incidence of abnormal births 
and a high rate of miscarriage among their offspring. 

Wliile visiting the U^S. in 1979, Dr. Tung ex- 
amined the records of 70 veterans, some of whom he 
had interviewed. Their family records showed 70 
pregnancies, out of which there were eight abnormal 
births and seven miscarriages. Both figures are far 
higher than the normal for a sam.ple of that size. 

After Dr. Tung met with the Veterans Admini- 
stration in May 1979, he planned and carried out in- 
vestigations with tespect to veterans in Viet Nam. 

The results (see charts) confirmed his earlier con- 
clusions. 

Our request to see one of the areas where the 
spraying of Agent Orange had takeii place was granted. 
We had a long ride northwest of Saigon to Tay Ninh 
province, where the most sustained and heaviest 
Agent Orange spraying destroyed more than 200,000 
acres of the very tall eucalyptus trees. 

On the way we stopped off in Tay Ninh city and 
picked a former guerrilla fighter to conduct us 
through the farthest parts of the denuded forest, ^ 
up near the Kampuchean border. Leaving the paved 
road we traveled several miles along a dirt road into 
an area where we saw blackened, bare, eucalyptus 
trees. In spots which had been cleared of the trees ; 
the earth iwas covered by green grass. 

There was not a eucalyptus tree standing in this 
area that had not been napalmed after it was sprayed. 
The bark peeled off the leafless trees in big chunks 
of charcoal. Some of the trees that had been felled 
since the spraying were being used* by farmers, who 
had built small homes and had plots near the road. 

We saw small plots of rice and a banana tree near 
the home of a widow who lived with her young son, 
since her husband had been killed. She provided 
us with cold water which had been boiled, and per- 
mitted us to eat our picnic lunch on the split- 
bamboo shelf used as a table and as a bed under the 
shade of the sloping roof at the front of her cot- 
tage. 

The eucalyptus trees hit by Agent Orange and 
napalm no longer produce leaves, the source of oil 
of eucalyptus, a valuable medicine . We did not see 
any commercial logging of the trees, which were highly 
prized as timber. 

Before leaving Ho Chi Minh City, we visited the 
Tu Du Hospital for deformed children. That hospital 
takes care of 206 children born without eyes, with- 
out parts of arms or legs, with twisted bodies and 
other malformations. Some of the children were in 
wheelchairs. Very few could take care of themselves 
in any way at all. 


The most distressing sight was in the two rooms 
of the hospital where some 40 children with incurable 
brain damage were quartered. Those children, many 
of them more than 10 years old, were all in cribs 
with high sides. Fifteen, unable to stand up, were 
lying in their cribs and will lie flat on their 
backs until they pass away. Our translator, who is 
the father of a young son, just couldn't take the 
sight in this wing of the hospital; he went out while 
we were still interviewing the two women who take care 
of those children. 

The two, one a Catholic nurse, told us that all 
but two of the children in their care had Vietnamese 
fathers who were victims of Agent Orange spraying in 
several provinces. Two had American fathers who evi- 
dently, they said, had had contact with Agent Orange. 
These two women feed, bathe and take care of the chil- 
dren as though they were babies. Continually they 
have to keep the children from doing harm to them- 
selves. The children are fed special warm foods, 
well cooked and chopped up, because they will not 
chew. Asked how the shortage of food in the Country 
affected the hospital, the women said they didn't 
get enough milk. 

They told us that the children had been in a 
mental institution until the psychiatrists decided 
there was no hope of any improvement. A doctor exa- 
mines the children periodically, the women said. 

While talking about the problems of the children, 
the nun asked us why our government was hostile to 
Viet Nam. "Wliy doesn't your government help the 
people who are suffering because of the bombing?" she 
asked. "You have so much in your country; we have 
so little here. Why do you hurt us?" 

We left with a deep feeling of our responsibil- 
ity to the people of Biet Nam. Here at the hospital, 
we were reminded that the U.S. government, which had 
inflicted so much damage on the people and land of 
this extremely poor country, not only refuses to 
honor its commitment to help restore the war-torn 
country, but is also blocking aid and even loans 
from other countries . 

We left Viet Nam convinced taht the people who 
are victims of Agent Orange and other defoliants 
sprayed by U.S. planes have very little but pain and 
suffernig to look forward to for tbeir future. 

We wondered if the damage done by the U.S. war 
machine to the genes of the victims of the spraying 
of Viet Nam would be visited upon the third and 
fourth generations — those who managed to survive. 

The overriding qU|estion is this: When will we, 

the people of the U.S., who certainly bear some re- 
sponsibility for the havoc wrought in Viet Nam by 
the U.S. war machine, force the U.S. power* struc- 
ture to help the victims of U.S. herbicide warfare 
in Viet Nam and at home, and help the Vietnamese to 
restore their war-torn country? 
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WOMEN/ ABORSCT RIGHTS 
(see photos + graphics) 

SUPEEME COTJKT SULES ON HARRIS VS. McSAE — • 
'•^I-POORj" "ANTI-WEIFABE" AND ‘'IMREALISTIC'' 

-f.V- ’ ■ ■ . , 

NS|r YORK (UTS ) -- ”If jtist m Snpveme 

''Court Justice.s bad bean a womans, th'e Harris 
McRae decision would . ha’\/e bean looked at differently ^ 
and been more realist ic 5 ®'^ said one New York City 
health- worker resantftilly of the recent Supreme 
Court decision- 'allowing ■Congre.sB to bar -Medicaid 
funding :for abort ions * ^*Yhe .first' thing X .thought 
when I heard ab out the, -flecisioii .'was,; lot of people ; 
are going to suffer/® ^ ’ 

0*n June 30 -the Supreme Court raaf firmed the ■ 
constitutionality 'of -the Hyde' anmendment which bars 
the use of •.medicaid funds except where the life of the 
mother is- endangered by the pregnanc}^^ or in rape 
and ince-st 'Cases where the inGiderits^have been promptly 


added, ’'I’ve nevernse.en-^.anyone take-abortion, 
lightly* It’s never an easy decisiono We’ never tell 
people what to do, we only try to make them aware of 
their options* It’s not up to us to condemn them, 
whatever they decide*” 

At”the Door” a federally funded project also in 
New York City that provides free medical services 
to people under twenty^one, counselor Herb Samuels 
said, ”To have an abortion or not must be determined 
by the individual, by the woman. If it’s abortion one 
chooses, it must be safe, legal abortion.” 

The same concern about health risks led Thurgood 
Marshall, the only Black U.S. Supreme Court Justice, 
to write in his dissenting opinion, ”An optomistic 
estimate indicates that as many as 100 excess deaths 
may occur each year as a result of the Hyde Amendment . 

’’The impact of the Hyde Amendment on indigent 
women falls into four major catagories,” Marshall 
continued. ’’First, the Hyde Amendment prohibits 


to a law '.eiifo-rcement public -health 


federal funding for abortions that are necessary in 

service o” The deeision a Jahuar^f ruling order to protect the health and sometimes life of 

by a federal district judge who held that the Hyde. the mother. Numerous conditions ■ cancer, 

AmendMnt is unconstitutioinialo It could effect as rheumatic fever , diabetes , malnutrition, phlebitis, 

many as 2 . 6 ml 1 1 Ion women who ‘for a period of six sickle cell anemia, and heart disease — substancially 

months had been granted the right to safe, legal abort ioi*.ncr ease the risk associated with pregnancy. Such 

The High Court ruled by a slim 5-4 margin -that conditions may make an abortion medically necessary 
the federal go'veminent had ho inherent responsibility judgement of a physician, but cannot be funded 


to remedy the' :ef fee- ts of -poverty • The -Court .'decision 
reaffirma-d the his.toric -1S173 Sup-rame G^urt ruling ■ 
whic?a--xnade'ab-orti,on a’ 'coustitutionally protected 
right fo.r .all woEie-ii-^ but Supreme Court JustlG-e Stewart 
wrote for the majority 'that ”it ..simply doe,s not fol-> 
low that , a womeri^s f raed^^m,; of .choice ■ car.r.iatS with ,lt- 
const itutiG.naX entitlement to 'financial rasources/® 
Janet Banschoof ..one of the lawyars for the plaintiff,- 
said -the opinion, .demonstrated basic antipathy- ^ 
for the poor./*, and called the .ruling '•®antl--poor®^' and 
**anti “Welfare,, ” 

. ®*The Suprerae Court .decision in Harr.ie ve«- McRae 
is .a national disgrace,” E^ay Wattlaton, Fresidezit of ' : 
the Planned Parenthood Eederatlpn .of , ^America -.charged 
'in d statement read at- a press coiiference. 
deplore the Court ®..s finding that poo-r .woiiien must now 
be forced to bear the financial burden .of medically , 
necessary abortions- or be, forced to bear a child. The 
Court has reaffirmed that all, women have a co.naitU” 
tion-ally protected right to ■ abort ipn^ but hae denied 
poo.r women 'the means . by wirich to exe-rcise -that -right.. 
The Court has given with one -hand’ -and taken awa'/"’ with . 
the other e” 


under the Hyde' Amendment .. . Second, federal funding 
is denied in cases in which severe mental disturb- 
ances will be created by unwanted pregnancy... Third, 
the Hyde Amendment denies funding for the majority 
of women whose pregnancies have been caused by rape 
and incest . 0 . Finally , federal funding is unavailable 
in cases when it is known that the fetus itself will 
be unable to survive.” 

Rosemary Mealy, a Black activist health care 
worker, said that the decision lends an understanding 
to the way in which the system exploits,” minority 
and working women along race and class lines.” 

’’(Hyde) in its initial concept was racist and 
sexist,” Mealy eharged. She ,^lso stated that the 
June 30tli^hecision wouU have its greatest and most 

damaging effect on Third^ Wor|l,d Women”the same way all 
other laws have affected uSo 

A good example are the laws that allow for the 
federal funding of Jstef ilizatien at the same time that 
funding for abortions hsps beei^ restricted. Statistics 
reveal that fully 2D* percent of married Black women.^ 

35 per cent of the women in Puerto Rico of child 
bearing age and over 20 per cent of Native American 
women have been sterilized. 


Rebecca' Reiss, a counselor for -a Ibw in-come 
clinic called Action for Progress,' also sees the 
deci-sion as ”axx attack on poor -‘Women. ■ It seeEia 
to me that the Supreme Court do'ii’-t . ever 

see the concrete effects of -their -decisions,” she 
told LNS. ”Th^j?^ don’t 'ever see the concrete effects 
of their decisions,” she told LNS. ’’They don’t 
ever hear women saying, ’I don’t have enough money 
to feed this child, I need more time to get my life 
together, I don’.t want to be. a. mother right now.’ 

I counsel women in high school , whose boyfriends ■ 
are in high school, who have never worked before 
and have no skills. And older women who have four 
and five children, who perhaps can’t handle another 
child, or maybe she’s gotten a job and another 
child would put her back in the house. 

”lt’s a decision that limits the options for 
women whose alternatives are already limited.” Rei s s 
Page "l6 LIBERATION News Service 


’’They are ready and willing to stop poor women 
from having children,” Margie Fine of the Reproductive 
Rights National Network (R2N2) noted. ”It3 comes do,wn to 
the issue of population control. It’s very interesting 
that they won’t fund abortions but will fund steril- 
ization.” 

Attorny Rhonda Copelon from the Center for 
Constitutional Rights (CCR) who headed the team of 
lawyer for the plaintiff said that she thought the 
McRae decision represented a turn to the Right. ’’The 
political climate around abortion, "she noted, "had 
played a real role.” 

The day before the decision was handed down, the 
National Right to Life Committee, an anti-abortion 
group that claims 16 million supporters and close ^ 
to 2, 000 chapters nationwide ended its eighth annual 
convention in Anaheim, California with the approval 
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of a three year plan to induce state legislatures 
to vote for an amendment to the Constitution that 
would prohibit abortion in all cases except fhose 
in which the mother *s life was endangered „ Convention 
delegates also endorsed the Presidential candidacy 
of Ronald Reagan and announced plans to recruit 
more Third World members » Pro-life Minorities of 
California, present at the convention, stated 
that it intended to open centers in Spanish Harlem, 
Florida and California to help pregnant women« 

Republican Presidential candidate Reagan 
approved the Supreme Court ruling, saying that he 
was "pleased" with the decision "not only because 
it upholds the prohibitions on Government funding 
of elective abortions but also, and just as impor- 
tant, because it reaffirms the prerogative of the 
Congress, and not the courts, to allocate Federal 
funds 0 The Republican Party platform committee 
subsequently adopted a plank calling for a con- 
stitutional amendment banning abortion. 

Abortion opponents predict that the 13 states 
now under court order to pay for medicaid funding 
of abortions would probably eventually halt finan- 
cing and that nine other states and the District of 
Columbia that have voluntarily kept up the payments 
aould most likely come under intense political 
pressure to follow suit. 

The Center for Constitutional Rights, in a 
joint press statement with the American Civil Lib- 
erites Union, emphasized the need to oppose the de- 
cision and the importance of "defeating the anti- 
abortion m.pvement in every arena o" 

The two groups called the decision "a. step on 
the road to placing every woman's right to abortion 
in jeopardy," Rebecca Reiss also voiced that fear 
when she said, "I'm afraid the next step |is to make 
abortion illegal altogether, (The ruling) divides 
women along class lines. But I hope women will be 
unified and get together to protest this decision," 
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WOMEN 

PINK COLLAR WORKERS PROTEST DEGRADING UNIFORMS — 
COURT AGREES 

NEW YORK (LNS) — "Until a few years ago," 
Deborah Ziska, a spokesperscjn for the National 
Commission on Working Women, waitresses "never 
complained about their low salaries. They didn't 
realize they had rights. Now that sexual harrass- 
ment is being talked about and waitresses are going 
to court over uniforms, this is bound to affect 
other waitresses, receptionists, all workers who 
are required to dress a certain way to satisfy male 
employers," 

> Relief may soon be available for women who 
must wear revealing and provocative clothing on 
the job, A federal district court judge ruled on 
June 6 that Margaret Hasselman, who suffered re- 
peated and abusive sexual harassment due to a' uni- 
form requirement , could sue her employer under 
Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, which pro- 
hibits employment discrimination on the basis of 
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sex, race, etc, A similar case is pending in the 
federal court in Detroit, Michigan, where 30 wait- 
resses at the Metropolitan Airport objected to their 
revealing uniforms , 

Hasselman, who was employed as a lobby atten- 
dant in a Manhattan office building managed by Sage 
Realty Corporation, informed her employers and super- 
visors of sexual harassment by the public, but was 
summarily fired when she refused to wear the reveal- 
ing poncho which was her uniform. The National Em- 
ployment Law Project and the United States Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission filed suit in 1978 
on Ms o Hasselman 's behalf, charging the defendants 
with sex discrimination. 

The Court found that no male personnel were 
ever required to wear revealing or provocative 
uniforms, and that the uniform had an adverse dis- 
criminatory impact on Hasselman* s working condi- 
tions. The court's ruling went on to state that 
the employer does not have "the unfettered discre- 
tion under Title VII to require its employees to 
wear any type of uniform the employer chooses, 
including uniforms which may be characterized as 
revealing and sexually provocative," 

A similar protest was launched two years ago 
by 30 women who worked together at Detroit's 
Metropolitan Airport, where they were all required 
to we^r a short red dress with a ruffled petticoat, 
nylon briefs and red high-heeled shoes. The women 
claimed the outfit subjected them to sexual harass- 
ment, "I felt like a non-person," recalled Judith 
Marentette, a 38-year-old grandmother who has been 
waiting tables since she was 15 „ 

For now the class-action suit is being held 
up by a challenge from the employing company, 
Michigan Host, Inc, But if this fight, which 
began through the union, is anything like the uni- 
form cases that went before it, sooner or later it 
will end up in the courtroom. 

The court is not the only recourse for working 
women who object to their uniforms. In Dennis, 

Mass., two female employees who voluntarily quit 
their jobs in an all-purpose store rather than con- 
form to a dress code specifying miniskirts or short 
shorts for women took their case to the Massachu- 
setts Commission Against Discrimination, where it 
is pending. But first they applied for unemploy- 
ment compensation, arguing that they were entitled 
to the money even though they quit. Their claim 
was first refused but later upheld by an appeals 
board that found they had "good reason" to leave the 
jobs and that the reason was "attributable to the 
employer," 

"In other words," said their lawyer, William 
H, Abrashkin of Legal Services for Cape Cod and 
Islands, "a woman should not have to put up with 
that in order to keep a job," 

That sentiment was echoed by New York attorney 
Merrick Rossein, hailing the landmark decision in 
the Hasselman case, "Women who are forced to wear 
degrading clothing on the job in order to cater to 
male sexual fantasies," Rossein said, "will now 
be able to assert their legal rights under the civil 
rights laws to end these discriminatory practices," 
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BLACKS /PRISONERS 


JOMO DAVIS ACQUITTED: 

"IT WAS NOT THE SYSTEM THAT WORKED. . . 

IT WAS PEOPLE" 

NEW YORK (LNS) ~ After more than two years in 
prison and two hung juries the verdict and the elation 
came suddenly for Black activist Jomo Davis and his 
supporters on June 28. "This is the best news I've 
heard in months," exulted one member of the Jomo Davis 
Defense Committee when he heard that a Brooklyn jury 
had found the former Attica Prison leader not guilty 
on all dharges that he killed two New York policemen 
and his friend Dalou (Mariano Gonzllez) on April 2, 
1978. 

But the elation was also touched with bitterness. 
"After three trials they have finally found an inno- 
cent man innocent," Davis ' s lawyer Robert Bloom com- 
mented sardonically. Adding to the bitterness was the 
fact that Bloom himself still faces as much as a year 
in jail on contempt charges leveled against him for 
his aggressive defense of Davis. Nor was Jomo Davis 
out from behind bars and able to join in the celebra- 
tions of his victory. No sooner had he been acquitted 
than the District Attorney announced that he would 
be held in prison on charges that his presence in 
Brooklyn in the company of a known felon (his friend 
Dalou, killed in the shoot-out with the police) at the 
time of his arrest violated parole on a 10-year-old 
robbery charge in Virginia. On July 3, Davis was 
removed to Powhattan Correctional Center in Virginia 
to await a July 25 hearing on the parole violatipris . 

"I'm a; little concerned about the outcome" of 
that hearing, Davis's wife Elizabeth Gaynes told LNS. 
"Halfway through the second trial, they brought up the 
violations, as an insurance policy in case he was ac- 
quitted, to injure he would stay in jail. Apparently 
they feel it's important to set an example, that no 
matter how hard you fight aganst the police and jus- 
tice system, you can't win. They maintain the power 
to stop you, imprison you, even when the jury says not 
guilty. " 

Despite her concern, however, Gaynes sounded 
optimistic. "Considering he did two and a half years 
for" nothing, maybe hf 'll be out by the end of the sum- 
mer." After havirig finally beaten charges that could 
have kept Davis lojcked up for the rest of his life, 
optimism had become contagious. Especially when the 
third trial had started with an ominous series of rul- 
ings that excluded some of the strongest evidence in 
Davis's defense. Judge Robert Kreindler had barred 
any mention of the original police description of the 
murder suspect (a 5 '5" male Hispanic when Davis is 
6 '2" and Black) or of the savage beating by police : 
that left Davis's skull broken in six places. 

"Even without seeing all the evidence, the jqlry 
could see that their (the prosecution) witnesses were 
lying, clearly lying," Gaynes said. "Jomo, who testi- 
fied for three days, was clearly telling the truth. 

At the first two trials, there were jurors who be- 
lieved he was guiljty even before any evidence was pre- 
sented — the kindi of people who believe the police 
just because they'lre the police. We were fortunate 
at the last trial sthe jury was really listening and 
considering the testimony. We were very lucky." 

Three days after his acquittal, Jomo Davis is- 
sued an open letter to his family, friends and sup- 

porters. It read, in part: 
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Gentle people: 

I am sitting in a jail cell in Brooklyn tonight. 
Three days ago a jury said I was not guilty of killing 
two policemen and my friend Dalou. I just read where 
Brooklyn's District Attorney Eugene Gold said he was 
satisfied with the verdict, and that it shows that 
the system works. 

I hope you will understand that I don't really 
feel satisfied, that I am not really celebrating, ar\d 
I don't believe that winning this case means that th(e 
system works. I should not have had to itand trial ji 
even once, never mind three times. I won this case 
after 27 months in a 6 x 8 jail cell, after being pis- 
tol-whipped so bad that I can't even see well enough, 
to do the work I studied and learned to do, after 2^ v 
months of seeing my daughter only 3 hours a week. My 
friend Dalou is dead, Brooklyn police keep on killing 
Third World prople like we're cockroaches, I person- 
ally carry scars from both ends of their guns, my 
lawyer is facing jail for defending me. I'll be in 
debt for years, and the same press that lied about us 
in' 1978 hardly mentioned that I was acquitted in 1980. 

This system does not work for black and poor 
people. This morning the Supreme Court passed a death 
sentence on poor women who try to exercise their so- 
called "constitutional right" to have an abortion. 

(It's really ironic to me that this decision over- 
ruled the decision of federal judge Dooling • — the 
ONLY judge whoS tried to be fair in dealing with my 
case when we went to him for a Writ of Habeas Corpus.) 
Ma^or Koch is closing the hospitals that serve poot 
arid Third World people. And many innocent black 
and poor men and women sit in prison tonight because 
they do not have the kind of lawyer, family and 
friends that I have. 

It was not the "system" that worked in my case. 

It was people that worked. Beautiful, gentle 
people. The people who have testified for me, the 
people who have supported me in court day after day... 
the people in the jail (inmates and correction offi- 
cers) who watched my back, the people who have helped 
care for my baby and looked out for my family, 'the 
people who kept me sane and whole, the people who kept 
me from becoming bitter and angry, the people. who 
believed in me. There are so many people who have 
been a part of winning this case that there is no 
way I can name them. 

Whenever I do get home, the fight for freedom 
does not end there. It will be fought for many years 
by all of us, in Brooklyn, in Miami and in Soweto. 

My greatest prayer for my baby Emani and for all 
our children is that they feel love from and for their 
family and friends as I do, and will cherish and 
struggle for freedom as my family and friends have. 

Tq my family, friends, supporters: I love and thank 

you, every one of you, you are in all my hopes , dreams , 
plans and prayers for a non-racist;- non-sexist, non- 
imperialist, non-nuclear future. 

Your brother always, 

JOMO 
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Nicaragua's revolutionary government and 
its Ministry of Culture hav^ made a prior- 
ity of supporting the traditional culture 
of the country's long-neglected Atlantic 
Coastf such as this dahce in Bluefields. 

Credits John Gordon and Sarah Plant /LNS 
See Stories ;pages 1 and 3 
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Scene from a rally in New Yorbj City on 
July 10 protesting the Supreme Court 
decision against federal funding of 
abortion. • , 

Credits Nancy Steifel/LNS 
See story page 16 
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A section of one of the m^ny' large and 
colorful murals Adorning walls throughout 
Nicaragua since the overthrow of dictator 
Anastasio Somoza a yehr ago this month. 
The largest figure is that pf Nicaragua' s 
great revolutionary leader and national, 
hero, Augusto Saiidino, 

Credits John Gordon and Sarah Plant/LNS 
See story page 1 , 
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Scene from a rally in 'New York' City \ 
on Jply IQ protestipg the Supreme Court 
decision against federal funding of i 
abortions . ' 

Credits Nancy Steifel/LNS. 

See story page 16 
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Dr. Ton Th^itTung, renowned Vietnamese 
surgeon- and eixpert on effects of defoli- 
ants i. with chatts showing results of 
recent studies on the effect of Agent 
Orange. ’ , 


Credit: Deborah Weis bur d^^^ 

See story page 13 i 
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A Vietnamese child, crippled by 
birth defects believed linked to 
his parent* exposure tp A gpnt Orange, 
lies on a bed in the Th Du' Hospital ' 
for deformed children from which he 
will never mpve except with assistance. 

Credits Deborah Weisburd/LNS 

See story page 13 
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Ap anfencephalic (lacking a brain) fetus, 
one of many birth deformities which 
Vie-tnamese researchers, on the basis of 
preliminary findings, believe can be 
attributed to exposure to Agent Orange. 

Credits Deborah Weisburd/LNS 
See story page 13 
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Dr.. Bui Si Hung and Nguyen Chau Ky 
of the Obstetrical and Gynecological 
Hospital in Ho Chi Minh City (Saigon\)^^;. 
They have conducted extensive research 
on the effects pf Agent Orange. 

Credits Deborah Weisburd/LNS 
See story page 13 
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Roxanne Jones, longtiree activist In 
Philadelphia's commutiity apd exec- 

utive director of -Philadelphia : Citizens 
in Action, has been a leader of protests 
against welfare, bill that would cancel 
benefits to 81,000 Pennsylvania residents. 

Credits HeTen Kaplan/LNS ' 

See story page 11 
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The skeletal shapes pf dead trees dot 
the landscape of Vie-t Nam where rich 
forests grew before heavy spraying with 
Agent Orange, 

Credit! peborah Weisburd 
See story page 13, 
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Ernesto Cardepal, Minister of Culture 
in Nicaragua's revolutionary government 
and an internationally known poet, 
speaking at one of the many "cultural 
activities" flowering in the new 
Nicaragua. ' 

Credits Jolm Gordon and Sarah Plant/LNS 
See story page 1 
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